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PALM SUNDAY 


Today: “Hosanna to the Son of David”; tomorrow, “Crucify Him!” What a picture of sinful 
humanity, but one unchanged through the passing centuries. As empires fall and rise, the cry of 
“Crucify” grows louder. The Meditations of Holy Week will fill your heart with gratitude for 
Christ’s redeeming love. This gratitude should be shown in your gifts to benevolence that the 
Board of American Missions may do its part in changing the world’s cry of “Crucify” to the 
glorious chorus of “‘Hosanna.”—Envelope Message. 
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PALESTINE’S TROUBLES 


A Recent Visitor to the Holy Land Writes His Impressions for 
“The Lutheran’s” Readers 


A RETIRED MISSIONARY of the last genera- 
tion used to tell people who intended to 
come to Palestine that their impression 
would be disappointing, and if they sought 
inspiration for a deeper appreciation of 
the life of Christ, they would everywhere 
be met with the answer given the women 
at the empty tomb: “He is not here, he is 
risen!” 

If, however, one comes to the Holy Land 
and is armed against disappointment by 
expecting no inspiration, then one still has 
a chance to be at least partially rewarded. 
One must be ready for not too friendly 
inhabitants, for dust, dirt, and all kinds 
of climate, and—what strikes the average 
Christian perhaps hardest—for holy places 
completely built over by generally. un- 
sightly churches, chapels, or convents, 
which destroy rather than promote medita- 
tion. In short, all the idealism which we 
Westerners slowly build up in our Biblical 
thinking must go overboard; then one 
must start afresh—not on the cities, like 
Jerusalem or Nazareth, or towns like Beth- 
lehem or.Jericho, but out in the country 
in the primitive huts of the native peas- 
antry where life is in some measure com- 
parable to that of twenty centuries ago. 
Here people dress probably as of old, they 
live in houses or huts of sun-baked mud 
brick, wagons are unheard of and the 
better class go about on donkeys; here peo- 
ple still grind their wheat between two 
millstones which two persons manipulate; 
here they still harvest their grain with the 
sickle and in threshing let the wind sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff. 


For commotion and activity, pride and 
prejudice, suspicion and dirty looks, Jeru- 
salem is today tops. Arabs now suspect 
almost everyone in European clothes of 
being a Jew; Jews cast glances at Aryans 
and shun Arabs as they would the plague. 
The British, on the other hand, try to im- 
press everyone with signs of ostensible 
control over an impossible situation. Fear 
has gripped all three of these major 
powers, so that even the British in des- 
peration now and then do the unwise. So, 


for example, they blow up houses of sus- 
pects, hang Arabs caught possessing fire- 
arms, or allow more than enough Bedouins 
(nomadic tribesmen who call themselves 
Arab) to pour in from Trans-Jordania 
who, in turn, are fuel for a continued state 
of emergency which is doing no one any 
good. For such tactics the government has 
lost much in respect and good will. 

Certain areas, like the road from Jeru- 
salem to Nazareth, are taboo for travel 
without military escort; yet one can move 
fairly safely by detouring around territory 
now infested by newly arrived, free-boot- 
ing Bedouin tribes, who shoot at sight 
and often in ignorance, and live by 
foraging off the country and people in 
medieval robber baron style. Travel is 
usually so planned that one will put in 
before dark. To Europeans the capricious 
tactics of the “belligerents” are perhaps 
more startling than to Americans, who 
have had some knowledge of gang warfare 
with its “bumping off” and taking marked 
men for a ride. Here, however, tactics 
are often cruder in that the Arabs—if one 
of their number has been hanged by the 
government—retaliate sometimes by shoot- 
ing down the first Englishman they come 
across. Sniping, bomb throwing or dyna- 
miting are relatively minor sports, though 
on some occasions they may share the 
stage with the more spectacular fighting of 
the British “Tommies” against the hill 
tribes. 


In evaluating this situation one should 
not grow sentimental over the Promised 
Land being so torn up. Everyone knows 
that this little strip of rough country has 
never been known for its peace—from the 
dawn of history till our own times men 
have fought to possess it. Then, as in Paris 
during the French Revolution, the business 
of the average man and his daily routine 
go on pretty much as usual, although the 
unrest has brought the country into an 
economic depression which is adding to 
the people’s cares. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate that during the past few years the 
government’s policy has been so lax as to 
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invite the dangerous situation whose con- 
sequences are slowly but. tragically 
revealing themselves. Many hope that the 
new High Commissioner, Sir Harold Mac- 
Michael, will act without his predecessor’s 
apparent favoritism for the Jews—a fact 
which to the Arabs was intolerable and 
caused them in no small measure to lose 
confidence in the British. 

The whole situation is important in 
world politics, and though the British are 
using these periods of unrest as excuses 
for transforming Palestine into another 
stronghold for their “life line” to India, 
the Arabs have a way of seeing beyond 
their own troubles and noting the fear 
and unrest now gripping Europe also. 
Here they tend to estimate events in re- 
ligious instead of secular terms. For them 
three religions are here being brought to 
the test: Mohammedanism, Judaism and 
Christianity. To them the West, Great 
Britain, and Christianity are all one; and 
the war system which supposedly Chris- 
tian nations have sanctioned, together with 
the domination of the West over the East, 
is rousing their antipathy. Some say that 
Britain must now choose between the favor 
of Judaism and Mohammedanism. The 
240,000,000 adherents of the latter—if or- 
ganized and raised to the old fanaticism 
which once carried Mohammedan hoards 
as far as Tours, and in the time of the 
Reformation as far as Vienna—are a vast 
potential danger. 

Palestine may thus again be affecting 
the course of the world’s history more than 
we now living suspect. The unrest, while 
adding to the complexity of the interna- 
tional anarchy now in bloom, is actually 
putting our European-American culture on 
trial. Here and now this culture is meet- 
ing the impact of another perhaps more 
strange and blind. Meantime, for one for- 
tunate enough to be in this historic coun- 
try, wherein lie Christianity’s space-time 
roots, life is keen, thought-provoking, un- 
forgettable. The Jesus of history is risen, 
he is not here; but the Christ of faith sus- 
tains His followers on this outpost of 
Christianity—yet not until He has made 
each one think anew the meaning of dis- 
cipleship and of loyalty in a world of dis- 
illusionment, fear, and longing for life. 

Palestine, March 8, 1938. 
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A DAY OF HOSANNAS 


The Holy City Gave Royal Welcome to Its Promised Messiah 


Ir IS SOMETIMES said of Jerusalem that it has been the 
scene of more strife than any other locality of equal size in 
the whole world. Many times it has been compassed about 
by its foes, and often there have been uprisings within its 
walls that were quite as deadly as were sieges and attacks 
that came from invading nations. But it is not fair to this 
great city to think only of the warfare which has taken place 
in its history. It was, in fact, looked upon as a place of 
refuge, a site which could be fortified so as to protect the 
peace of those within its walls. The last two syllables of the 
name can be interpreted as the equivalent of the Hebrew 
word for peace. 

A Bright, Clear Day 

While the evangelists in their references to the public 
entry into Jerusalem do not make any statement concerning 
the weather, the character of the procession together with 
the season of the year becomes the basis for the conclusion 
that a bright, clear day had followed the Sabbath which the 
Messiah had spent with His friends, the sisters and Lazarus, 
in the village of Bethany. Snowden, whose notes on the 
Sunday School Lessons were popular in the United States, 
says, “It was springtime, and nature had set the scene in a 
framework of beauty. A mass of fresh colors lay palpitating 
upon the landscape. The dark, rich green of the olive vine- 
yards covered the hillside; the air was balmy with the 
breath of spring and fragrant with buds and blossoms; along 
the eastern horizon stretched the blue rim of the mountains 
of Moab, and over it all flashed the splendor of an oriental 
sky.” 

Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher in a sermon for which the text was 
the chorus of the people, “Hosanna to the Son of David,” 
describes the Holy City upon the occasion of our Lord’s 
entry with particular reference to a picture of it when 
thronged with people who came for the celebration of the 
Passover. Tradition credits Jerusalem with a population 
which under normal circumstances was about 200,000, but 
at the feast of the Passover, when both those living in Judea 
and in the regions round about gathered, there were said to 
be as many as two million people. Concerning the impres- 
sion made by the crowds Dr. Pfatteicher writes: “What an 
unusual sight the city of Jerusalem must have presented 
at the scene of the annual festival of Ingathering, or, as it 
was otherwise known, The Feast of Booths—booths in every 
available, normally unoccupied space, in the courts of the 
Temple, round about the Temple, even in the streets. As 
Israel journeyed to the Holy City for the purpose of being 
present at this festival, which was at once a reminder of 
God’s goodness while His people journeyed from Egypt to 
the Promised Land and a reminder of His ever continuing 
goodness in providing an abundant harvest, it sang its songs 
of gratitude, which may be termed songs of ascent as truly 
as that title is accorded to certain other psalms used on the 
occasion of another pilgrimage. One of these songs was un- 
doubtedly the 118th Psalm, the 25th and 26th verses of which 
are as follows: ‘Save now, we beseech Thee, O Jehovah; O 
Jehovah, we beseech Thee, send now prosperity.’ Bear in 
mind, if you please, that Hosanna means ‘save, we pray 
Thee,’ or ‘save we beseech Thee.’ ” 


As It Was Written 
The late Prof. Adolph Spaeth, in a series of discourses of 
which the title is “Saatkoerner” (Seed Corn), writes with 
reference to the celebration of Palm Sunday and Holy Week: 
“Before all else we celebrate this period as the week of the 
great fulfilment of scripture, ‘It has all come to pass in order 
that all might be fulfilled which was written in the proph- 


ets. Over the darkness and the disasters of the Passion 
Week like an illuminating torch shines this expression of the 
Palm Sunday Gospel. Everything which the history of the 
Lord’s Passion brings to us in the course of this week we 
discern as a fulfilment of scripture, and in that relationship 
it is illuminating and instructive.” 

George A. Getty in a volume of sermons published by him 
in 1922 describes the interest of the crowd in Jesus at this 
last stage of His sacrificial ministry, referring to His having 
spent the night previous to the public entry in the nearby 
village of Bethany. Dr. Getty continues: “The presence of 
Jesus in the village tended to increase the general excite- 
ment. Many of these pilgrims (pilgrims to Jerusalem for 
the feast) had heard of Him and His teaching and miracles, 
and were anxious to see the much-talked-of Prophet of 
Nazareth. It was supposed that Jesus Himself would prob- 
ably go to Jerusalem that day, and if so, there were many 
who were anxious to go with Him, to see in what mannei 
He would enter the nation’s capital, to see in what manner 
He was received by the people of the city, and to see what 
might happen. It was generally known that the Jewish lead- 
ers of the city were antagonistic to Jesus and the situation 
was fraught with interesting possibilities for the curious. 
Groups of travelers halted in their progress until they could 
learn whether Jesus intended to enter Jerusalem that day, 
and if so, when. Others hastened in their preparations so 
that when the party should leave from the home of Mary 
and Martha, they would be ready to follow.” 


Our King 

The late Dr. Theodore Schmauk in a volume of sermons 
compiled and edited after his death by his successor in 
Salem Church, Lebanon, Pa., Dr. A. Charles R. Keiter, wrote 
a sermon for Palm Sunday and confirmation, from the text, 
“Behold your king.” These are the words of Pilate the judge 
as they are recorded in John’s Gospel, the nineteenth chap- 
ter. They form part of the conversation, if one may so speak 
of the exchange of words between Pilate and the Jewish 
accusers of Jesus, on that fatal Friday at the procurator’s 
judgment seat. From them Dr. Schmauk drew a group of 
characteristics of Jesus the King, which were intended for 
a group of catechumens about to be confirmed. These char- 
acteristics are: Jesus is a king with a throne, with a sceptre, 
with a helping hand, with a heart, with a cross, with a sword, 
with a crown. As his introduction he used the following: 

“We Americans have no king. We are a free people. What 
a number of nations have done in recent years in getting 
rid of their kings and emperors, we Americans did in 1776 
when we declared we would no longer be bound by the 
inconsiderate rule of George III of Great Britain. 

“But there is one King Whom we do acknowledge. There 
is One Lord Who we know is over us and before Whom we 
bow in gladness. There is One above us to Whom we owe 
our life, our liberty and our happiness; One Who has bought 
and saved us with His own precious blood; One Who has 
ever blessed us by His kingship and to Whom on this Palm 
Sunday as we hear again the story of His entry into Jeru- 
salem we pledge our allegiance. 

“Our King is the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible,—the 
Only Wise God, to Whom are honor and glory forever. Our 
flag is not the fading palm of Jerusalem, nor the green sham- 
rock of St. Patrick, nor the Scotch thistle of O’Dougle, nor 
the pale crescent of Bagdad, but the blood-stained Cross of 
Golgotha. ‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross 
of Jesus Christ my Lord, Who loved me and Who gave Him- 
self for me.’ 
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ONCE AGAIN we are passing through 
the Lenten Season. The name “Lent” 
probably comes from the old Anglo- 
Saxon word for Spring, “Lencten,” 
meaning the time when the days 
begin to lengthen. The early Church 
Fathers tell us that the Lenten Fast 
originated with our Lord’s Apostles, 
who commemorated those forty 
hours of gloom when Christ lay in 
the tomb. From forty hours the 
period of observance was finally ex- 
tended to forty days, excluding Sun- 
days. It was a season of deep peni- 
tence and mourning for sin; and 
violet was chosen as the penitential 
color of the season. 

But it is more than a mere observ- 
ance of forms. It is the flood-tide of 
the year, sweeping on and on 
through its sorrow and gloom until 
it rises to the foot of The Cross and 
then reaches its climax in supreme 
joy at the open door of The Tomb! 
Shakespeare, writing when the King 
James translation of The Bible was 
still new to England, says: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


There is a tide running in the world today, but it is an 
ebb-tide. The Dark Ages have come again. Even in the land 
of Luther, the leaders are striving to dethrone The Christ. 
But the Age of Faith will return if men will stand faithfully 
and firmly by The Church, and spread The Gospel’s strong 
appeal, not mere theological or ethical essays, but the pure 
Christ-given message direct from the soul to the soul. 

It is only upon the Word of God that civilization can be 
built. Said Abraham Lincoln, “God bless all the churches; 
and blessed be God who in this our great trial giveth us the 
churches.” And when he was presented with a Bible, he 
wrote the givers, “In regard to the Great Book, I have only 
to say it is the best gift which God has ever given to man. 
All the good from the Saviour of the world is communi- 
cated to us through this Book. But for this Book, we could 
not know right from wrong. All those things desirable to 
men are contained in it.” 


Doers Also 


And Theodore Roosevelt, speaking before the congrega- 
tion of Grace Reformed Church, Washington, used as his 
text: “Be ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only.” Said 
he, “I hope to see the steady growth of the Christian spirit 
in this country not merely among our congregations, among 
the members in their dealings with one another, but among 
the members of our congregations in their dealings with all 
mankind. And in no way can we so spread the power and 
influence of our Church, in no way can we so effectively 
bear testimony to it, in no way can we so help in its growth, 
as by showing that we have been, according to our abilities, 
doers of The Word, as well as hearers, not hearers only.” 
When he was inaugurated President of the United States, 
it was that verse of the Bible which he kissed when he took 
the oath of office. And it is gratifying to recall that, in a 
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speech which he delivered at Luther 
Place Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, on January 29, 1905, he made 
this statement: “The Lutheran 
Church in this country is of very 
great power now numerically, 
through the intelligence and thrift 
of its members, but it will grow 
steadily to even greater power. It is 
destined to be one of the two or 
three greatest and most important 
national churches in the United 
States, one of the two or three 
churches most distinctively Amer- 
ican, most distinctively among the 
forces that are to tell for making 
this great country even greater in 
the future. Therefore a peculiar load 
of responsibility rests upon the 
members of this Church. It is an 
important thing for the people of 
this nation to remember their rights, 
but it is an even more important 
thing for them to remember their 
duties. In the last analysis the work 
of statesmen and soldiers shall go 
for nothing if it is not based upon 
the spirit of Christianity working in the millions of homes 
throughout this country, so that there may be that social, 
that spiritual, that moral foundation without which no 
country can ever rise to permanent greatness. For material 
well being, success in arts, in letters, great industrial tri- 
umphs, all of them and all of the structure raised thereon 
will be as evanescent as a dream if it does not rest on ‘the 
righteousness that exalteth a nation.’ ” 


The Season for Prayer 

Lent is, above all, a season of prayer, of devout suppli- 
cation before the Throne of Grace. Washington at Valley 
Forge, in the midst of trial and discouragement, knelt in 
prayer, and gained victorious strength therefrom. Isaac 
Potts, at whose house Washington was quartered, was walk- 
ing along a creek one day when he heard a voice. Quietly 
following its direction, he was startled to see the General 
upon his knees, with tears streaming down his cheeks. Re- 
turning home, Potts told his wife what he had seen, and 
added with emotion, “If there is anyone to whom the Lord 
will listen, it is George Washington. And under such a com- 
mander our independence is certain.” 

Washington’s devotional spirit was vividly shown in his 
inaugural address, when he said: “It would be peculiarly 
improper to omit, in this my first official act, my fervent 
supplications to that Almighty Being who rules over the 
universe; who presides in the councils of nations, and whose 
providential aids can supply every human defect, that His 
benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness — 
of the people of the United States, a government instituted 
by themselves for these essential purposes. In tendering 
this homage to the Great Author of every public and private 
good, I assure myself that it expresses your sentiments not 
less than my own. No people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs of 
men, more than the people of the United States.” And in 
his farewell address he declared: “Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. And let us with caution 
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indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 
Many a time during the Civil War Abraham Lincoln knelt 
in prayer, alone in a side room, at New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, just three blocks from the White House. 
Thereby he received new courage and confidence to face the 
trials of those troubled days. At the National Cathedral in 
Washington there is an impressive statue, representing him 
on his knees, communing with God. We may thus picture 
the martyr President in his pew at the New York Avenue 
Church. I have sat in that pew myself and his very pres- 
ence seemed to be by my side. Lyman Whitney Allen de- 
scribes “The Lincoln Pew” in these most impressive words: 


“Within the historic church both eye and soul 
Perceived it. "Twas the pew where Lincoln sat— 
The only Lincoln God hath given to men— 
Olden among the modern seats of prayer, 

Dark like the ‘Sixties,’ place and past akin. 
All else has changed, but this remains the same. 
A sanctuary in a sanctuary. 


“Where Lincoln prayed!—What passion had his soul— 
Mixt faith and anguish melting into prayer 

Upon the burning altar of God’s fane, 

A nation’s altar even as his own! 


“Where Lincoln prayed!—Such worshipers as he 
Make thin ranks down the ages. Would’st thou know 
His spirit suppliant? Then must thou feel 
War’s fiery baptism, taste hate’s bitter cup, 

Spend similar sweat of blood vicarious, 
And sound like ery, ‘If it be possible!’ 
From stricken heart in new Gethsemane. 


“Who saw him there are gone, as he is gone; 

The pew remains, with what God gave him there, 
And all the aod through him. So let it be— 
One of the people’s shrines.” 


Washington, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt took the tide 
at its flood and it led on to national fortune. They steeped 
themselves in the spirit of religious devotion. Examples such 
as these should be a help and inspiration to every citizen 
of the United States. “Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 


Sustaining Prayer 


But do we forget that supreme sacrifice of prayer, Christ 
in Gethsemane, on the night of His betrayal, when He said 
unto His Disciples, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death, tarry ye here and watch with me”? And He 
went a little farther into the garden and fell on His face, 
and prayed, “O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” And 
He returned and found His disciples asleep, and exclaimed, 
“What, could ye not watch with Me one hour?” Then He 
went back and prayed more earnestly and His sweat was 
like great drops of blood falling to the ground. But in His 
agony an angel from heaven appeared unto Him and gave 
Him strength to face the terrible ordeal which lay ahead. 

So let us, members of the Lutheran Church and of all 
churches, throughout this Lenten Season, enter into that 
same Holy of Holies of prayer and penitence and love and 
consecration; let us, like those mentioned above, get down 
on our knees before God and make our body the shrine 
of the soul. May we not suffer the reproach of Christ, “What, 
could ye not watch with Me one hour?” Lent is the time to 
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study the libraries of heaven, and to bring our minds into 
harmony with the mind of God. 


“Fading is the worldling’s pleasure, 
All his boasted pomp and show; 

Solid joys and lasting treasure 
None but Zion’s children know.” 


With this new strength gained by the prayer-spirit, let us 
make our Light shine in the darkness of a groping and a 
staggering world! Let us proclaim The Gospel! Let us stand 
devotedly by The Church! Let us exalt our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ; and, thus lifted up, draw all men 
unto Him! 


“Our Father, Who art in heaven; Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven!” 


MINISTERS AS COUNSELORS 
More Than Emergency Encouragement Required 


In THE April 1937 issue of the Crozer Quarterly, Professor 
Charles T. Holman of Chicago writes on this vital subject. 
As summarized in the Religious Digest for July, 1937, we 
read: “We need to re-think the curriculum of theological 
education in terms of the actual tasks of the working min- 
ister and in the light of the best knowledge we now have 
with regard to the actual development and functioning of 
personality. A very different training will be required from 
that which would be required to prepare a minister to advise 
men as to the authorized plan by which a post-mortem 
salvation might be assured. This article can only suggest an 
approach. 

“First, the minister will need a thorough grounding in 
the psychological and social sciences. Secondly, he should 
be thoroughly informed with regard to the insights and 
technics developed by such disciplines as social case-work, 
mental hygiene and psychiatry. He should also know the 
agencies operating in these fields with which he may co- 
operate. 

“Third, it is highly desirable also that he should have 
some opportunity for clinical experience in social case-work 
agencies, psychological or child guidance clinics, in hospitals 
and almshouses, or in institutions for the study and treat- 
ment of mental diseases. 

‘Fourth, it must be assured that the pastor thoroughly 
understands and knows how to utilize the vast resources 
that are available in religious faith and practise for the 
development and rehabilitation of personality. These re- 
sources it is his special privilege to administer; if he does 
not know how to use them it is not likely that any one else 
will. And yet one may know a great deal about religion, and 
yet have little knowledge of the way in which it may en- 
rich, guide and motivate human life; and yet, what is even 
more fatal, may utterly lack skill in the art of mediating 
religion to men. 

“The minister’s task is not that of dealing only with the 
gravely disturbed. The major responsibility of the pastor 
and church is to provide, so far as is humanly possible, a 
program of religious nurture and development that will 
assure the steady growth of individuals in those habits, atti- 
tudes and ideals which will assure their progressive social- 
ization and the integration of their personalities about pur- 
posive activities—to use religious language, to secure the 
development of our parishioners as Christian persons co- 
operating in the building of the Kingdom of God. And if 
ministers are to be trained for such a function in dealing 
with individuals they need a far better training in those 
disciplines which give an understanding of human nature 
than has been given to them in the past.” 

—Board of Education Bulletin. 
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AND JESUS SAID:—— 


“Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” Luke 18:1. 


WE HAVE HERE the 
inner imperative 
in discipleship. It is 
more than the im- 
perative of a com- 
mand. It is the im- 
perative of spirit. 

Fainting, giving up, 
letting go, losing 
hope, nothing can be 
done, no use in try- 
ing, the evil is too 
strong for us— such 
does not belong to 
the spirit of real 
church membership. Praying, holding on, refusing to let go, 
does belong to the follower of Christ. So this word of our 
Lord goes down into the very make-up of Christian dis- 
cipleship. 

Jesus Himself lived by this imperative. From the first 
glimpse into His mind, “I must be about my Father’s work,” 
through all the incidents narrated in the Gospels and in 
the crises of His life, when the wavering of a hair’s breadth 
would have been sufficient to paralyze His omnipotent plan, 
it was a steady, unyielding holding on,—a holding on to the 
whole purpose, power, program of the Divine and Eternal 
Will. 

We must not forget that holding on to God means also 
that God is holding on to us. “I, Jehovah thy God, will hold 
thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not: I will help thee.” 
In this day of world convulsions, “of blood, fire, and vapor 
of smoke,” as in every past upheaval, the Divine hold on 
the Church remains firm. That is the bottom fact of Scrip- 
ture and of history. We find it on every page of our Bible, 
and “the still small voice” speaking from every page of the 
Bible is the appeal that man is to hold on to God. 

Of course it must be a holding on to God, and not any 
substitute for God. Now that makes a difference. I have read 
somewhere of a very resolute, determined doubter and 
denier of God being surrounded on his deathbed by some 
of his fellow doubters and deniers, exhorting him to be true 
to his doubts, and to hold on to the end. But the empty soul 
of the doubter at last cried out, “I have nothing to hold on 
to.” Anything else or less than God and His revelation of 
Himself in Christ will eventually fail its worshipers. 

We need to notice that this word of Jesus is spoken in 
connection with the question of the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. Well, the coming of the Kingdom of God is a long, 
long history, and every age, 1938 included, finds a picture 
of itself in the words, “They ate, they drank, they bought, 
they sold, they planted, they builded.” But in the midst 
of it all, and this is part of the picture, there is a very great 
difference in people. Two men are working together in the 
field, one is holding on to God, the other is not. Two women 
are grinding together at the mill, one is holding on to God, 
the other is not. 

But here, in and through all this, is Christ’s work, and the 
work of His Church. Long ages have come and gone, and 
long ages are likely yet to come, but whatever occurs the 
Church must always be holding on to God. Terrifying god- 
lessness, fierce anti-God movements break out at times, 
threatening to sweep the Church off the earth. Thick fogs 
of uncertainty and unconcern settle down at times upon 
mankind, as though the sun will never shine again. At least 
that is the way some people talk. They have lost hope. 
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Not so the follower of Christ. He always holds on to God, 
the All-merciful, the All-righteous, the All-wise. That is 
the great imperative. 


Springfield, Ohio. L. H. Larimer. 


“Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out.” John 6:37. 


SoME YEARS AGo, reading Willard Sperry’s “The Discipline 
of Liberty,” I was caught by a passage in which he pointed 
out that the familiar saying of Jesus, “Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out,” might just as properly be 
translated, “Him that is coming unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out,” because of the use of the present participle in the 
Greek text. As he went on to say, this second translation 
“sives us the Christian life in terms of motion rather than 
in terms of intellectual rest” and “affords us a working 
definition of Christianity that our times should ponder.” 

This word of Jesus justifies and constitutes a word of 
warning to the utterly indifferent and to the religiously 
static for it carries as its corollary the thought that him that 
is not coming unto Christ, He will cast out. That is not a 
happy thought, it is true, but none can afford to be un- 
mindful of the eternal issue that hangs in the balance with 
the question of his living relationship to Jesus Christ. In the 
Lubeck Cathedral are said to be these words: 


“Thus speaketh Christ our Lord to us: 
‘Ye call me Master, and obey me not; 
Ye call me Light, and seek me not; 


Ye call me Just, and fear me not; 
If I condemn you, blame me not!’” 


It simply means that none can dare to be complacent within 
himself when he should be dissatisfied, static when he 
should be eestatic, a “Lenten Lutheran” or an “Easter 
Feaster” when he should be an “all year” and “all weather” 
follower. In religion, unless we press forward, we surely 
slip back! 

It is and justifies a word of encouragement to seekers and 
students. There are those who find themselves crying, “Lord, 
I believe; help Thou mine unbelief!” There are those whose 
faith is forming rather than fixed and formal. They must be 
led on rather than driven away. They must be met with 
sympathy and understanding rather than with short shrift 
and unreasoning scorn. We must incorporate the spirit of 
the story of the strange crucifix that accommodated itself 
to the devout beholder yet always was higher than the one 
looking at it—looming up over the giant in his pride and 
power, lowering itself toward the gaze of the poor, bent 
little woman, shrinking down to meet the touch of the little 
child that would stroke its cheeks. Without compromising, 
we yet need sympathetically to help build up the faith of 
those who seek Him through us and:in our message. 

It is and justifies a challenge to steady growth on the part 
of all who feel they know Him and love Him. It calls upon 
them to use the means of growth afforded them — their 
Bibles (which cannot read themselves), prayer, worship, 
the Sacrament, self-denial, sacrifice, and conscious, personal 
endeavor to make profession and practice agree through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

“Behold, now is the time of salvation”’—for you and for 
all. “Him that is coming unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Henry H. Baccer. 
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“Let her alone ...She hath wrought a good 
work on me...She hath done what she could.” 
Mark 14:6, 8. 


“LET HER ALONE.” This command of Jesus gave the woman 
freedom to do a noble, generous, and beautiful thing. She 
had broken the alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, very 
precious, and was anointing the feet of Jesus, wiping His feet 
with her hair, and the house was filled with the odor of the 
ointment. Judas, the thief, objected, and the people mur- 
mured against her. 

Put yourself in the place of this woman. Imagine yourself 
at your best, your real self, devoted without counting the 
cost. In such moments you will find countless forces against 
you, both within and without. And Jesus is saying to all of 
them, “Let her alone. Let him alone.” Jesus today is fight- 
ing and rebuking the forces that would limit your true 
freedom. 

When Luther, out of the great impulses of his faith, sought 
to cleanse the Church, every evil opposition was loosed 
against him. And God said, “Let Martin Luther alone,” and 
the Reformation came. John Newton, the drunken sailor, 
brought his shackled will to Christ, and Christ said to his 
besetting sins, “Let John Newton alone,” and the real John 
Newton became free, free to write some of the Church’s 
greatest hymns. Jesus Himself, His heart bursting with the 
love of God and man, was imprisoned, misunderstood, spit 
upon, and crucified. Death laid cold hands upon Him. And 
God said to Death, “Let Him alone,” and Jesus came forth 
from the grave forever free to live with His beloved. 

So, if you will let Him, God is saying with mighty voice 
to everything that opposes the best impulses of your true 
self, “Let him alone.” Count upon that Voice daily. Our 
selfishness says to us, when we would give money to the 
cause of Christ, “Don’t do it. This money ought to go to 
other purposes: to added comforts for the family, to more 
education, more books, a new car, a new coat.” And the 
Lord Christ, because He loves us, because He would free 
our true self in its devotion, is saying to these thoughts and 
persuasions, as He said to Judas, “Let her alone. Let him 
alone.” 

The world will always say concerning our Christian de- 
votion, “Too much! Foolish! Waste!” Actually, it does more 
good to the world than all the education and culture the 
world can pile up. The Church sows God’s seed, which is 
the Word of God, and that seed has the power of dynamite 
to break up evil, and the force of life to bring forth good. 
None of us can ever give too much to the Church’s work. 
Our Christian hearts know it. And the voice of Jesus says 
to all that would prevent the freedom of our true desire, 
“Let her alone. Let him alone.” 


Rochester, N. Y. F. R. Knuset. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


By Executive Secretary S$. White Rhyne, Parish and Church 
School Board 


“THE ORGANIZATIONAL training and leadership of children 
in the work of the Church, up to the age of twelve years, 
shall be in the hands of one agency. 

“The merging of the two organizations now operating in 
this work, The Light Brigade and the Junior Luther League, 
and the further extension of organized work with the chil- 
dren as specified above, shall be placed in the hands of a 
committee of five.” 

These were the actions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America at its last convention at Columbus, Ohio. 

The Committee of Five was appointed. It held a number 
of meetings, studied the whole situation within the Church, 
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and finally developed a plan which was approved by the 
Executive Board of the Church. This plan called for this 
expanded work with children to be conducted under the 
name, “The Children of the Church.” It named the Women’s 
Missionary Society as the agency to carry on this work in 
all congregations of the Church. At the same time, it pro- 
vided for a special committee of nine members to build and 
project the program which the Women’s Missionary Society 
is to introduce and promote. This committee is to work 
under the general direction of the Parish and Church School 
Board until 1940, when it is to report to the convention of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 


Committee Members 

From the Luther League: Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse, 
Chester S. Simonton, D.D., Paul M. Kinports, D.D. 

From the Women’s Missionary Society: Mrs. A. J. Fenner, 
Mrs. Merle Cain, Miss Nona M. Diehl. 

From the Parish and Church School Board: Miss Mabel 
Elsie Locker, W. C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., Rev. S. White 
Rhyne. 

The first meeting of the committee was held in Philadel- 
phia on March 15. The whole day was spent in exploring 
the problems which confront the committee and in evalu- 
ating the possibilities which lie within the children of the 
Church. 

Few phases of the work of the Church have been dis- 
cussed as much as the work with children. Most of this dis- 
cussion has been pointed toward the question, “Shall we 
merge the work with children?” This question was an- 
swered before the work was handed to the committee. The 
committee is now bending every effort toward the conser- 
vation of the values of all former and related programs and 
the extension of the new program into many areas which 
have never before been reached. The committee feels that 
any necessary changes which may have to be made as the 
new program is put into effect can be made without ma- 
terially disturbing the present work. It is hoped that the 
new plan may be introduced in such a natural way that 
congregations and other agencies will scarcely know that 
any administrative changes have been made. To this end 
the committee seeks the support of all congregational leaders. 


Two Questions 

During the first meeting of the committee, the question 
was asked, “What shall we say to leaders in the field who 
are asking what they should do now?” The answer of the 
committee is, “Continue your work just as you always have. 
No changes whatsoever will be made without due notice to 
all congregational leaders.” The leaders will help the com- 
mittee in this work by being faithful to their present plans 
as they always have. 

A second question which the committee faced was, “How 
soon can the committee be ready to make its first changes?” 

The committee answered this question as follows, “The 
committee will do its best to have something ready by Jan- 
wary 1, 1939.” 

These were the only two actions taken by the committee. 
Two sub-committees were appointed, one on administration 
and one on curriculum. Both of these sub-committees will 
meet in the near future and the next meeting of the gen- 
eral committee is called for April 4, 1938. 

The committee will issue full and complete notices as its 
work develops. Leaders in the field will aid the committee 
if they will refrain from discussing plans unless they are 
based upon reports which have come directly from the com- 
mittee. There are approximately three hundred thousand 
boys and girls who may be spoken of as The Children of 
the Church. They deserve our best. May the whole Church 
cooperate in developing, introducing, and carrying on the 
best plan which can be formulated. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Russia Has Her Butenko and Barmine who quite wisely 
were afraid to go home. The Nazis have just now their Ernst 
Wilhelm Meyer, for sixteen years a member of the German 
diplomatic service and until recently the first secretary of 
the German Embassy here, who has lately denounced the 
Hitler regime as “Anti-Christ.” These are, however, only 
the present outstanding representatives of that vast mass 
movement of exiles, voluntary or forced, which has clut- 
tered the world with men without a country. They number 
many thousands, most of them obscure victims of political 
intolerance and social warfare—Russians in Germany and 
Germans in Russia; Turks in Greece and Greeks in Turkey; 
Italians, Spaniards and many of the others in England, 
France and America. All of these countries have benefited 
by the presence of many of the involuntary residents, espe- 
cially by the influx of scholars of international repute in the 
sciences, arts and literature. Many are too well known to 
require the repetition of their names. Their contributions 
to the lands that have received them are beyond material 
computation. But we might observe that there could be 
worse ways in which Europe might pay her debt to us, even 
though this way was not so designed by her. 


Like the Light of Double Stars, the dimming rays of 
Father Divine give place to the brightening effulgence of 
Bishop “Daddy” Grace (legally Charles Manuel, a Portu- 
guese), a new lure for those who must be fooled to be 
happy. Recently “Bishop” Grace, whose lofty episcopal 
throne is erected in Washington, D. C., invaded Harlem, and 
bought a residence occupied as a Father Divine “heaven”, 
when the latter’s followers hesitated to purchase the prop- 
erty. “Daddy” Grace claims 1,000,000 followers, distributed 
among one hundred churches. He has not as yet claimed 
divine honors. To a more orthodox faith he adds a strong 
Pentecostal flavor with several cute devices of his own in- 
vention. His clerical satellites intersperse their bishop’s mes- 
sage with songs and chants and emotional exercises. But 
no chance is neglected in the services to advertise and 
demonstrate “Daddy” Grace Cold Cream—Hair Straightener 
—Toothpaste, and other marvelous products. “Grace Maga- 
zine,’ for which miraculous powers are claimed, because 
prayers are uttered over its passage through the press, is 
believed to cure diseases and banish evil powers when tied 
around the necks of the faithful, or secreted in their cloth- 
ing. So “Daddy” Grace prospers on the sales talks of his 
college of clergy, though he has had his troubles. Four 
years ago he was convicted of violating the Mann Act. Later 
he was under indictment in Federal court for income tax 
frauds; but the charge was dropped later on the plea that 
the $200,000 collected, 1927-32, came from free-will gifts. 
“Daddy” Grace calls his cult “The House of Prayer For All 
Nations.” In New York that will pain Bishop Manning, for 
that is what he calls his cathedral of St. John the Divine. 


Once Upon a Time Julius Caesar Refused a Crown. There 
was a Roman government in existence at the time. It was 
called a republic, with a certain amount of representation 
for citizens. Though the crown was refused with a noble 
gesture, the real power continued in Caesar’s hands and 
with the caesars who followed upon the heels of their pro- 
totype. The other day (March 6) the jeweled crown and 
scepter of conquered Ethiopia that once graced the throne 
of Haile Selassie, were presented to Mussolini. Again there 
is another form of government existing in Rome. There is 
a king who, with his ancestors, was carefully called to rule 
under the Savoy Constitution, which guarded representative 
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rights and privileges for the Italian people. Again, in the 
person of Mussolini, there was a refusal of the crown and 
scepter. They were ordered placed in Rome’s colonial mu- 
seum, where, in figure at least, they take their place beside 
the Savoy Constitution and the confiscated rights of the 
Italian people. The rest of the parallel is also complete—at 
least for the present. 


The King of Italy Must Pay Taxes to France for his an- 
cestors. This is because forty-three kings and princes of 
the House of Savoy are buried on the historic estate of 
Hautecombe, beside the Lake of Bourget, which lies within 
the borders of France. The place is partly a royal residence, 
seldom used, and partly a Cistercian monastery still in ac- 
tive service. The monastery is not taxed, but the royal 
domain which surrounds it regularly pays its taxes to 
France. Every year Hautecombe is visited by members of 
the House of Savoy who come to pray before the ‘tombs of 
their ancestors. Apropos of the uncertain and strained rela- 
tions between France and Italy, what would become of the 
taxes or the ancestors in the event of war? 


Great Britain’s Meteorological Office has grown tired of 
the slanders heaped on England for her fogs, particularly 
that attributed to London. The scientists claim that London 
is one of the brightest places in Britain. Harwich, which has 
the best reeord—1,910 hours of sunshine in 1935, has a hope- 
ful runner-up in London with 1,511 hours in the Kew Gar- 
dens district and 1,359.3 hours for the City, the most ancient 
district. The Shetland Islands and “bonnie” Scotland are 
the worst sufferers from the absent treatment practiced by 
Old Sol. These districts receive 1,000 or fewer hours of sun- 
shine the year around. 


Sweden is Struggling with Democracy in the ranks of her 
society. The latest controversy is what is popularly called 
“the ni movement.” Ni is the intimate you form of address 
as opposed to the use of the thou ordinarily directed toward 
social inferiors and servants. The use of ni is also being 
urged to supplant the very formal third person in conver- 
sation, the present correct form in Sweden and still common 
in our written invitations, by which the very polite person 
will submit some such request: “Will Madam, the worthy 
Professor’s Wife, accept this cup of coffee?” 


Switzerland Has Learned How to Make money talk out 
loud. By some secret process the Swiss have found a way 
to spray their bank-note paper with molten steel under 
high pressure. The result has been to cause their paper 
money to jingle like coins when the bills are cast upon the 
counter. The process is said to lengthen the life of the notes 
and afford protection against counterfeiting. Our own gov- 
ernment has taken account of this new device, and may pos- 
sibly adopt the practice. But it would have drawbacks, espe- 
cially if you were held up by bandits or industrious borrow- 
ers. There are times when money should not talk too loud. 


Soft-Pedaling Religion Would Be the Last Thing to expect 
from the champions of orthodoxy, Franco and his Spanish 
rebels. The Catholic press never wearies of proclaiming their 
heroic Christian virtues as opposed to the blasphemous 
atheism of the Loyalists. Yet recently the Franco govern- 
ment dealt drastically with Spain’s patron saint, St. James 
of Campostella, whose figure appears on the Nationalists’ 
most used postage stamp. St. James (Santiago di Campo- 
stella), the Christian hero of Spain’s ninth century struggle 
against the Moors, has always been pictured with conquered 
Moors under his horse’s hoofs. In the latest issues of the 
stamps the Moors are discreetly removed. The reason is 
quite simple. Franco is using the Moors by many thousands 
to conquer the government of his native land. 


‘ 
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breathing in our words. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
Holy Week . 


Day sy pay this Holy Week we will fashion a crown out 
of the gold of our faith and deck it with pure and holy 
jewels of prayer and supplication. Before the Cross of our 
King we will add the purest gems of aspiration and trust, 
and lay before the Author and Finisher of our faith the 
manifest fruits of the Redemption which He won for us at 
so great a cost, which are now living in our hearts and 
For these Daily Prayers, one 
uniquely for each of these Holy Days, are “our hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus.” At no other time are we nearer to 
Him than now! At no other time are we more deeply moved. 
At no other time do our faith and love offer a purer sacrifice. 

It is blessedly well that saints long since gone to praise 
Him before the Throne have prayed these pleas before us, 
and have graced us with the supplications of their faith, 
fervor, and adoration. For were we left to pray our own 
way to the Cross, it would be but the pilgrimage and pray- 
ing of whatever our hearts have found and know; perhaps 


- much; perhaps little. But with them we pray the prayers 


of those who loved much because they had found All, and 
really surrendered all! 

There are seven of these Little Prayers this Week (Holy 
Saturday belongs to the coming Feast!). We have space for 
but three of these treasures of common petition. 


Palm Sunday 
THIS IS A very ancient prayer: it has been in constant use 
now well over fourteen hundred years. What a “Communion 
of Saints” has prayed it! Compare this literal translation 
with that of the Common Service Book. 


O GOD, Who, for an example of humility to be imitated by the 
human race, didst make our Saviour both assume flesh and 
undergo the cross: Mercifully grant, that we may be worthy both 
to learn the lesson of His patience and to share in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, our Lord, Who liveth .. . 

This Collect is a little but complete History of Redemp- 
tion. It begins, note it, simply but profoundly, God. It speaks 
of the sending of His Son,—foreordained before the founda- 
tion of the world;—when the fulness of time had come, God 
sent forth His Son. It reveals the Father’s will. It tells of the 
incarnation,—the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us. It announces the purpose of His coming,—Saviour;— 
Jesus, He shall save His people from their sin. It describes 
His humiliation,—passion and death. It declares His atone- 
ment. It includes the fruits of His redemption——won men. 
It glories in His victory,—resurrection. It harvests the Di- 
vine Purpose in all this—men made partakers of His resur- 
rection. So it includes also His exaltation. 

But we are not praying a History of Redemption; but we 


“are confessing our faith in Jesus Christ, our Saviour, the 


while praising God for His boundless love in Him, and 
pleading that we may be worthy to learn of Him and follow 
Him. It is just this element of learning, connected with the 
intense and utter humiliation and patient endurance of our 
Lord (see Today’s Epistle) that moved the literal translation 
of the prayer. We would miss much of its real purpose did 
we not realize that Today we are praying to be worthy to 
learn. Before us is our Lord: the Gospel acclaims Him King; 
but the Epistle blesses Him Servant, Son of God, emptied of 
Glory to redeem the souls of sinful men. And, oh, the meek- 
ness and gentleness of this Christ of God; His patient en- 
durance; the ignominy of His suffering; the unspeakable, 
unknowable agony; the desolation of the Cross. . . “Who for 
the joy set before him endured the cross despising the 
shame.” 

Now this we beseech God, to make us worthy (Are we 
ever? Never unless He makes us so!) to learn—this lesson 
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of His patience; much as Blessed Paul would know the fel- 
lowship of His sufferings and be made conformable unto 
His death, that he might share in His resurrection. So we, 
are to know, learn, and patiently run the race set before us, 
that we also may have part in His resurrection. 

It is not an anti-climax to say: This is a perfect prayer! 
Please God, it may be faith’s golden foundation that we lay 
before Him in our heart’s devotion this week. 

May we, as we go from this Prayer to that of Maundy 
Thursday, say simply and briefly: 

Monday’s shows us ourselves in the light of the great Ex- 
ample: our adversities in comparison with His. Yet He 
turned His into our healing. Can we not sink ours in His 
victory, and find our victory through the grace and strength 
of His intercession? 

Tuesday’s turns our hearts to the true use of these Holy 
Days and Hours,—contemplation. One contemplates the Pas- 
sion of our Lord: sooner or later one is bound to meet one- 
self face to face there. Will that Quiet Hour find me plead- 
ing: God, be merciful to me, the sinner? Contemplation has 
an eloquent issue,—Consecration. 

Wednesday’s carries all our ills to the one and only Source 
of healing. Terse, simple, direct is the plea: plenary is the 
cure! Freed, not relieved, is the original word here: and that 
is what His redemption means to me! 


Maundy Thursday 
O LORD GOD, Who hast left unto us in a wonderful Sacrament 
a memorial of Thy Passion: Grant, we beseech Thee, that we 
may so use this Sacrament of Thy Body and Blood, that the 
fruits of Thy redemption may continually be manifest in us; 
Who livest and reignest ... 

On this Day our Lord instituted the Holy Supper and 
commanded His disciples to do this in remembrance of Him. 
The History of this is in the Epistle. The Collect celebrates 
this Sacred Memory, and prays for a devout and hallowed 
use of His Bequest, and for that enrichment in soul and life 
which union with the Giver of the Feast assures. 

This Prayer was written by Thomas Aquinas in 1264. He 
did not write it for Holy Thursday, the Day of the Institu- 
tion, but for Corpus Christi, the Feast in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The Church of the Reformation has 
made it the Prayer for the Day of the Holy Supper. 

Could there be a finer one than this for this Memory Day? 
Can you imagine a holier devotion, a deeper reverence, a 
more blessed approach? Can you formulate a clearer con- 
fession of what the Blessed Sacrament is,—a simpler, truer 
confession of faith: this Sacrament of Thy Body and Blood? 
And if we will take a few words from this Day’s Gospel: 
part in me,—what more can we pray for when we come to 
God’s Table and receive Him in Holy Communion?—part in 
me:—that the fruits of Thy Redemption may continually be 
manifest in us. 

And observe, for it is most unusual in these Proper 
Prayers, the Collect is addressed to our Lord, literally, O 
God. What a wonderful confession, but what a wonderful 
Meeting! We cannot meet and receive Him—God!—there 
and not but show that we have been with Him,—that He is 
with us,—redeemed men. 

And now we enter the Holy of Holies, 


Good Friday 


LOOK tenderly, we beseech Thee, Lord, and care for Thy fam- 
ily for which our Lord Jesus Christ did not hesitate to be be- 
trayed into the hands of depraved men and to submit to the tor- 
ture of the cross; Who liveth and reigneth. . . 

So little need be said, for does not this Family prayer say 
all? God’s,—the Father’s, the Elder Brother’s Family,—at 
the one great Cross-Roads of the World!—and the guarantee 
of the Family Bond! Something found nowhere else in all 
the world but there, and born only of the Cross fills this 
Prayer to make it one of all supplication and all adoration 
and all thanksgiving at the same time. Amen! 
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MORE THAN SUFFERING 


Pastor Robert E. Gaston, Bendena, Kansas, Has Some Ideas About Our Crosses That 


You Probably 


THE CENTRAL FACT of the Kingdom of God is the cross of 
Christ. Without the cross there could be no Kingdom. Jesus 
made it plain that all those who hoped for a place in His 
Kingdom must bear a cross for the sake of His Kingdom. 
“If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross, and follow me.” Those words of Jesus are 
startlingly direct. They put into our hands the only plan for 
establishing His Kingdom. Christ’s Kingdom is grounded 
upon His cross and we build it with our crosses. And the 
reason we are so slow in building the Kingdom is that we do 
not understand the nature and meaning of our cross. 
Christ’s Kingdom is a kingdom whose citizens are cross 
bearers. 

Suffering comes to all mankind. Sickness comes to us. We 
suffer from financial losses. Death visits our home and takes 
one we love. Parents’ hearts are broken by wayward chil- 
dren. Children sometimes suffer because of the foolishness 
or sins of their parents. Some of us face life handicapped by 
physical inability. All of the ills and hardships that are 
common to humanity cause us to suffer, and because they 
bring us suffering we mistake them for a cross. When we 
conduct ourselves courageously under special stress, or 
conceal our grief, we believe we are bearing our cross; but 
we are not. These everyday misfortunes are common to all 
mankind. They would happen to us if we were Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists, or if we worshiped idols; but a cross is 
definitely Christian. It is only to Christians that the obliga- 
tion of bearing a cross applies. 

Human suffering comes to us whether we will it or not. 
When it comes, it must be endured. We have no choice but 
to accept it. But cross bearing is a voluntary act: we can 
either accept our cross or reject it. 

Our suffering is for our own good. It strengthens our 
character, teaches us humility, shows us our dependence 
on God, and gives us sympathy. A cross is never for our 
own good but is always borne for the good of others. 


Suffering for Evil—Crossbearing for Good 

Human suffering is the result of evil. Often we suffer 
as a result of our own foolishness or sin. However, suffering 
is not always caused by personal sin: we suffer just because 
we live in an imperfect world. God sends His rain upon the 
just and the unjust. No one can live in a world as imperfect 
as the world we live in and hope to escape suffering. As 
long as there is evil in the world the good must suffer with 
the wicked. God will not discriminate between the good and 
wicked in this matter by setting aside the laws of nature 
any more than He can in the matter of rainfall and sun- 
shine. Nevertheless, suffering, whether it comes as a direct 
result of wrongdoing or as the consequences of an imperfect 
world, is always the result of evil; but it is not so with a 
cross. Our crosses are prepared for us by God the Father. 
As He prepared a cross for Christ, so He prepares a cross 
for everyone. The difference between the children of God 
(Christians) and the rest of the human race is this: the 
children of the Kingdom accept their crosses and bear them 
for the sake of The Kingdom while the rest of the human 
race refuse to bear a cross. 

We are apt to confuse common suffering with cross bear- 
ing because bearing a cross does involve suffering: suffer- 
ing, sacrifice, humility, and service. But the origin, purpose, 
and end of a true cross are greatly different from those of 
common suffering. The crosses we bear are similar to the 
one which was borne by Christ the Saviour. 


Have Not Met 


Christ Needed No Redemption 


When mankind was to be redeemed, God prepared a cross 
for His Son to bear, and by that cross the world’s redemption 
was accomplished. Christ did not bear His cross for Himself; 
He needed no redemption, He gained nothing from it; His 
cross was borne for the good of others. Not only was His 
cross for the general good, but it had a specific purpose and 
a definite end. The purpose of the cross of Christ was to 
redeem mankind from sin; its end the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. So it is with these crosses of ours; they 
are tasks prepared for us by the Father for the good of 
others. Not only for the general good, but to accomplish 
some definite good; and to fulfil some particular end in the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus’ cross did for the human race what we could not 
do for ourselves. So the cross that God the Father has pre- 
pared for you will achieve for others something that they 
cannot do for themselves. Crosses are not easy to bear. Like 
the cross of Christ, they necessitate suffering, sacrifice, 
service, and humility; that is why there are so few cross 
bearers in the world and why the Kingdom of God has not 
come to men. 

Only Jesus could bear the cross the Father prepared for 
Him. No one else was worthy or capable. It was prepared 
for Him alone. If He had not borne His cross it would never 
have been borne; for no one else could carry it. Just so it 
is with the cross that the Father has prepared for you: it 
is peculiarly yours. It is prepared for you alone and no one 
is fitted to carry it but you. If you refuse to take up your 
cross it will never be borne. No one but you can carry it. 
The good that you were to do will forever be undone. Your 
part of God’s Kingdom will never be built; your place in 
His Kingdom will be lost. Someone may have a similar 
cross to yours, but it is not the same cross. 


Able to be Cross-bearers 


Perhaps we think that God has never offered us a cross. 
If He has not, it is because we are not yet ready to take up 
our cross. A cross cannot be carried by a novice, a coward, 
or an egotist. Only those who are skilled in the work of the 
Kingdom are strong in victory, and are filled with the 
power of God are capable of bearing crosses. Jesus was 
schooled in the work of the Kingdom; He grew in favor 
with God and man for thirty years before He was ready to 
take up His cross. Traveling over Galilee, Perea, and Judea; 
experiencing hunger, thirst, fatigue, loneliness, disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, joy, defeat, and victory He learned the needs 
of man. Long vigils on mountain heights, days and nights 
spent in prayer, uninterrupted communion with God taught 
Him the Father’s will. It was not until after this long period 
of schooling, until He had thoroughly mastered the knowl- 
edge of the Kingdom of God, that He set His face steadfastly 
toward Jerusalem to take up His cross. 

In our thinking about the crucifixion of Jesus we lay too 
much stress on His physical suffering. Christ’s physical suf- 
fering is the least important phase of His sacrifice. The grand 
fact of the crucifixion is this: that there on Calvary the in- 
finite power of God bowed in humble submission to neces- 
sity for the sake of the children He loved. Crucifixion was 
a common form of execution in Jesus’ day. Men had died 
on crosses before Jesus was crucified. Two were crucified 
with Him. Men died on crosses after He was laid in His 
tomb. Many martyrs of the faith endured physical suffering 
equal to that of their Master. Yet all the human victims 
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nailed to crosses by the Roman Empire, and all the shed 
blood of the martyrs could not accomplish even in a very 
small degree what was achieved by the cross of Christ. 
Why? Because His cross embodied the infinite power of God. 

We get just a glimpse of the divine power of Jesus during 
the scene of His arrest. Peter, in an outburst of rash cour- 
age, drew his sword and cut off the high priest’s servant’s 
ear. Jesus said, “Put up thy sword into its scabbard. Know 
ye not that I could pray the Father and He would send me 
twelve legions of angels.” The cross of Christ would not 
have meant so much if around it had not stood those twelve 
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legions of angels. Redemption would not have been finished 
outside the walls of Jerusalem if the sacrifice on Calvary 
had not been made by the infinite power of God. 

No one knows the exact nature of your cross but the 
Father Who has prepared it for you. But when you are made 
ready; when you are schooled in the work of the Kingdom; 
when you are made strong by conflict and victory; when 
through communion you are infilled with the power of God; 
then the Father will give you your cross. Then bearing your 
cross side by side with Jesus, together you will build the 
Kingdom of God. 


CHRIST AND INTERNATIONALISM 


The Rev. Charles F. Sheriff, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman of the Ohio Synod’s Committee on 
Evangelism, is Against Nationalism and War 


CuRIST IS THE Universal God. He was born not for one 
particular race or people but for the entire world. “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten son.” Christ 
preached a message which was intended for all mankind. He 
came to establish a universal kingdom, and His teachings are 
applicable to the peoples of all nations, races and color. 

Christ is not a nationalist. He loved His nation, followed 
its rules and customs, paid His taxes as a law-abiding citi- 
zen, was willing to render to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s, but at the same time He loved other nations as 
well as His own. He exemplified and taught internationalism. 
We find Him talking to the woman of Samaria, offering to 
her the same measure of divine grace that He gave to His 
own people. We find Him eating with publicans and sinners. 
In one of His greatest parables He made a Samaritan the 
hero of the story. He said the true neighbor is not merely 
one willing to help a man of his own class, race or country, 
but one who is willing to help anyone in distress. He who 
does good to a deserving man is a real brother and neigh- 
bor. Christ gave the great commission to carry the gospel to 
the uttermost parts of the world. It is also significant that 
Luke, the Gentile, wrote one of the gospels. 

Christ was a patriot, but his patriotism was not the kind 
which is preached from the store box. His was not the kind 
that says: “My country right or wrong,” or “The king can do 
no wrong.” His was not a patriotism which while endeavor- 
ing to stimulate love and devotion for one’s own at the same 
time was creating hatred, prejudice and dislike for other 
peoples. He would not build up by tearing down. His 
patriotism was not the kind which shows respect for one’s 
own flag by spitting upon another nation’s. His was not the 
preachment that His own nation was the greatest and best 
in the world and that others were inferior and corrupt. 


Selection Caused Wars 


This preachment of a chosen people, an exalted nation, 
has produced many evils, the greatest of which is war. 
Largely through such superlatives as supernation and super- 
man, the biggest and greatest, the world was only a short 
time ago plunged into a maelstrom of blood and carnage. 
The World War showed the folly of such teaching. Christ 
said: “He that would be the greatest let him be as the least, 
and he who would be chief as one that serves.” 

Jesus was one teacher tall enough to see over the fences 
that divide the human race into compartments. He saw that 
no system of ethics can hope to be permanent unless it is 
based upon the whole human race. His religion and morality 
are bound up with no special stock; it is no more Anglo- 
Saxon than it is Japanese, no more French or German than 
it is Malay or African. It is human. 


The disciples of Jesus carrying out his teaching practiced 
internationalism. At first there was a question in the minds 
of some as to whether they should work among the Gen- 
tiles, but after the vision of the sheet which was, let down 
and the command of God to eat “for what God had cleansed 
should not be called common,” Peter was convinced that his 
mission was not only to the Jews but also to the Gentiles. 
Philip brought the saving grace to the man of Ethiopia. 
Paul was the special apostle to the Gentiles and carried the 
oracles of salvation to Rome and probably distant Hispania. 

The principles of Jesus are leavening the world. They are 
breaking down the old barriers which for centuries sepa- 
rated peoples into selfish, exclusive, narrow minded nations. 
They are giving us a new world, international, instead of 
national. 

Through the scientific inventions and discoveries of the 
last century the world has been brought into close relation. 
Through the telephone and telegraph we are within speak- 
ing distance. Through fast means of transportation we, to- 
day, can reach more distant parts of the world more easily 
than in ancient times they could reach places just a few 
miles away. Science has brought us into a new world. To- 
day, no country can live unto itself. This means that if 
nations are to remain at peace and promote the interest of 
mankind there must be a mutual understanding and fellow- 
ship among them. The present world must be organized on 
the basis of humanity. 


Where Internationalism Reigns 


The international idea is accepted in all realms except the 
political. In music or art who cares whether the musician 
or painter, or sculptor is an Italian, Russian, Pole or Amer- 
ican, providing he possesses the skill and art which makes 
him a master in his line. In the realm of science men are 
animated by a disinterested love of truth and the desire to 
further human progress. It makes no difference to what 
race a man belongs if he can find a cure for cancer or any 
of the other ills from which humanity suffers. It makes little 
difference about the nationality if a scientist can unlock 
some new treasure-house of nature and discover something 
which will add to the well-being and happiness of mankind. 
Scientists feel themselves members of a universal com- 
munity that transcends race. 

Similarly, when men find themselves in the presence of 
some pressing danger, superficial differences are for the 
time lost sight of amid the realities of their common human- 
ity. In the battle with plague in India or with famine in 
China no one asks whether the volunteer is Indian or 
Chinese, British or American; the worth of a man is his 
capacity to help. 
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Christ’s teaching must bring the world into a closer rela- 
tionship. The nineteenth century brought the world into a 
great world economic federation; the twentieth century must 
bind the world into a Christian brotherhood. 

Christianity must destroy war. Unless it does, war will 
eliminate Christianity. We are all aware of the frightfulness 
of the last great war. Yet, scientific knowledge has continued 
to increase the strength and the deadliness of arms. We 
shudder to thing of the awfulness of another world conflict. 
Along with the development of the means of destruction 
there must be sufficient moral controls, without which mod- 
ern science is extremely dangerous. Moral inhibitions must 
keep pace with physical and intellectual power. The prin- 
ciples of Jesus must restrain men from doing evil and seek- 
ing revenge, or civilization will destroy itself. 

Of course no nation has ever been founded upon the prin- 
ciples of Jesus. Every one has been built upon the delusion 
of force. Probably the reason that no nation adopts the ideas 
of Jesus is that none of the others have adopted them and 
no single nation has the vision and intelligence and courage 
to go it alone. When the world grows up to be adult-minded 
enough to understand the practical wisdom of Jesus’ policy 
it will look back upon our present age and be amazed that 
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the nation wallowed so long in the slough of barbarism. 

The principles of Jesus for internationalism are as follows: 
First, the world is like a body with feet and arms, torso and 
head. They are not all the same, but are members one of 
another. To despise the one, to harm or hurt the one, means 
to injure the entire body. People of different nations are 
not all alike, they are not all equal, but we should be taught 
respect for unlikeness and upon this foundation of mutual 
respect we should build mutual responsibility. Secondly, in- 
equality means not a chance for exploitation but an oppor- 
tunity for service. The stronger nations must help the 
weaker. Selfishness which would build up one nation by 
tearing another down must be destroyed. The gospel of love 
and brotherhood is universal, and when faithfully applied 
will eliminate the cancerous growths of hatred, jealousies, 
rivalries, fears which are threatening to hurl the world into 
another hell of carnage and destruction. The teachings of 
Jesus are world-wide. He steps over the walls of nation- 
alism. His kingdom is universal and His children are not of 
a particular brand of blood or race but those who love 
justice, mercy and truth. His appeal is shattering. It is non- 
ethnic, non-national, non-organizable, non-exclusive. It is 
co-terminous with humanity. 


WAS IT WORTH IT? 


By Ethel Bittinger Straesser 


(The names are fictitious, but they sound like real folks. Ed.) 


Jack O’Brien was having a hard time remembering all 
the encouraging words Pastor Jim had said to the people 
on this Every Member Canvass Sunday. He had made the 
need for an efficient and consecrated effort seem so neces- 
sary. Of course he talked about the hard knocks and the 
discouragements, but followed so forcefully with the Word 
of God concerning tithes and stewardship to God that Jack 
had felt in his heart that no one could help regarding this 
business of giving and of carrying on the canvass as blessed 
privileges rather than duties. 

It is a sorry thing to relate, but before Jack left the 
church he was due to be disillusioned. When he met with 
the other members of the Council as was the custom at the 
close of the service, he was hurt to the depths to hear Joe 
Smith, the oldest member there, speak of giving as though 
it were an injustice rather than payment of an honest debt. 
As though this were not enough, it turned out that although 
this Sunday had been set aside for this particular work, 
one councilman after another offered an excuse to explain 
why he could not do his part this particular day. 


The excuses given may sound very shabby compared with 
the task at hand, nevertheless we must relate them if our 
story is to be complete. Mr. Ground had company. Oh, he’d 
take his share of the envelopes and see that the veople got 
them (they would probably get them a month late, but 
what difference?) Mr. Nelson was not feeling so well (he 


didn’t even take his share). One after another the men - 


offered excuses until Jack was the only one left. He was 
about to say, “Well, I’m very sure I’m not going alone.” 
Then he thought about Pastor Jim, how disappointed he 
would feel. How futile he would think the inspiring words 
spoken by him had been. The labors of a week wasted. Jack 
also was thinking; the things he heard this morning made 
him see the object, the importance of this work if it were 
done in an orderly, consecrated way. Why should he let 
his God and his pastor down because the others did and 
because he was the youngest member? Somehow he remem- 
bered reading in the Bible about, “as thy need so shall thy 
strength be.” He’d carry on if it were alone. In no uncertain 


terms he took his stand. He was going out the door when 
he suddenly felt a hand on his shoulder. It was Mr. Black. 
“T’ve been thinking,” said Black, “and I’ve decided to go 
with you to carry out our plans.” They decided upon the 
time they would start, and both hurried home to lunch and 
to get informing pamphlets. 

Jack and Mr. Black realized that it would be impossible 
to visit every member that afternoon so they carefully se- 
lected the ones they felt they should reach. They also de- 
cided to confine their conversation to the matter in hand, 
what the church was doing, what it hoped to accomplish, 
and how each member could help with time, means and life. 


Some Sour Situations 


Happy would we be if we.could report that their experi- 
ences were all pleasant, but we know we could not really 
expect such, except in fairy tales. There were those who 
felt they were not obligated to pay anything to the church. 
They seemed to forget that everything they possessed be- 
longed to God and that only through His Divine Grace were 
they allowed anything. The family who could get along 
without the church forgot the time the baby died and the 
extreme need they had felt for the comfort of the pastor, 
the use of the church in which to hold the funeral as well 
as the services of the janitor. Another family taking this 
stand forgot the time when, during a blinding snowstorm, 
they felt it necessary to call the pastor to come to baptize 
their very sick daughter. 

The most difficult viewpoint the two men had to meet was 


that of the young couple who maintained many of the mem- 


bers of the church were doing things a Christian should not 
do. Even though this young couple attended the same lodge, 
the same movies, received their mail from the same office as 
those members, they could never think of attending the 
same church. They seemed to have forgotten that even the 
disciples failed in being perfect and could not understand 
that the best church member, being human, will fall short, 
but whose shortcomings do not excuse any other from doing 
his best. Jack tried his best to convince them how foolish 
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it would be were they to lose their opportunity of salvation 
because another person was missing the mark. 

Later in the afternoon the two men visited the home 
where the people refused to obligate themselves. Of course 
they expected to pay. They realized how much good the 
church was doing, that a community would soon be an un- 
desirable place to live if all the influence of the church were 
removed. They would pay what they could but they would 
not pledge. Something might happen they said which would 
prevent them keeping it. This family was unchangeable 
even though the men tried to tell them God did not expect 
the impossible. Observing the home, the men noticed a 
radio, a stove, a car outside, even the farm, which they 
learned through the conversation were all being bought on 
the installment plan. Oh yes, they could run a risk in order 
to have a home and its comforts but they could run no risk 
for God. 


Church in Last Place 


The men met still another viewpoint when they visited 
a lady living alone. Certainly she was glad to see them. The 
church was a great institution. 

“Yes, yes, about my pledge,” she said. “Oh I never pledge, 
but I pay. I never know how my affairs will terminate, but 
towards the end of the year when I see everything will be 
taken care of, I know how much I can spare the church.” 

“Give God what is left is the motto!” “Huh,” said Jack 
as they left. Suppose there is nothing left. I happen to know 
that lady owns a farm on which is a tenant. I can just see 
her expressions of indignation were her tenant to wait until 
he saw what he had left before he paid his rent. Yet she 
feels no misgivings at being God’s tenant and giving him 
only what is left, if anything. How I wish people treated God 
in an honest businesslike manner.” 

It was at this point that Jack was trying so hard to re- 
member some of the encouraging things the pastor had said. 
Of course they had visited also those who felt their respon- 
sibility and acted accordingly. They were the ones who 
gave God his pay regularly as they did the grocer, or the 
tax-collector. Being human, Jack was finding the unjust 
remarks remaining uppermost in his mind. 

There were two more people to interview, one very young, 
the other very old. Jack and Mr. Black almost decided to 
stop, but at last decided to complete their job. First they 
went to the very young member. She met them at the door 
herself. 

“IT know why you are here,” she said. “I’m glad I’m here 
because I’m going to pledge and I’m going to pay too. You 
won’t laugh when I tell you how much I’m going to give, 
will you? I gave a nickel every Sunday before I joined the 
church. Now, I’m going to pledge that and put it in my 
envelope. I’ll put more in sometimes and when I earn money 
of my own I'll give more. I want to treat God as well as I 
treat other people. I can give up some candy and movies. 
That will make more. Well I’m glad you came. Good-bye.” 

Going down the street both men seemed in better spirits 
and soon they were at the door of the older member. She 
let them in with words of comfort. 

“I suppose you are tired,” she said kindly. “I’ve been 
thinking of you and praying for you all afternoon especially 
after I heard that the other men failed. I have my pledge 
ready. I do wish it could be more, but I give it out of a full 
heart and, God willing, you shall receive it regularly. My 
prayers are with each offering. I pray always that God will 
strengthen you men, the pastor, as well as touch the hearts 
of those who as tenants feel no obligation to God, the owner 
of the great estate, the world. Yes, I’m glad you came. 
Good-night.” 

Must I add that Jack and his friend went silently down 
the street and as they parted Jack said, “It was worth it, 
eh?” 

“You bet!” answered his friend. 
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CHARLES M. JACOBS DEAD 


On Marcu 30, after a period of illness that included a 
surgical operation, Dr. Charles Michael Jacobs, President 
of the Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary, died in the Lan- 
kenau Hospital, Philadelphia. 

For several years Dr. Jacobs has suffered from attacks of 
renal calculi which caused him great distress but which 
yielded to medical treatment. The interval of more than a 
year preceding February 25 of this year seemed to indicate 
the conquest of the malady. But on that date the disease 
again seized upon him and could not be overcome, even 
after resort to a major. operation. 

The funeral service was conducted on April 2, attended by 
alumni, the faculty, the board of directors of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, and pastors of the Lutheran Church in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. 

In a later issue THe LuTHERAN will publish a biography 
and tributes of esteem. 


THE LAST WEEK 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


The Kiss and the Sword 
INTO THE GARDEN named Gethsemane 
Came Judas, the betrayer, with his kiss 
Of mockery and death that none might miss 
This sign of everlasting treachery. 
Then one of the disciples wrathfully 
Drew forth a sword and struck a servant, least 
Of those within the household of the priest 
Who took that night Jesus of Galilee. 


But they are gone, that multitude 

With staves and swords, and yet—today with guile 
Come greater numbers to betray our Lord, 

To desecrate his prayerful solitude: 

The coward with his kiss and fawning smile, 

The overrash disciple with his sword. 


“Did I not see thee in the garden with him?” 
WERE YOU NOT with your Lord this very night 
Within the moonlit garden, one of three 
Who sat with Him in His last agony? 

Did you not boldly draw your sword to fight 
And die for Him when shone the lanterns bright 
At His arrest? And now at dawn we see 

You seated here as if you wish to be 

Unknown, unrecognized, forgotten quite. 


Did I not see you, Christian, on your knees 
Before the altar of the Lord in prayer, 

To be forever faithful to His Word? 

Will you forget those vows and walk with these 
Who know Him not, or stand with sinners there, 
Insulting and dishonoring your Lord? 


“And when he had tasted it, he would not drink.” 


WHEN CAPTIVE JESUS came unto the place 
Called Golgotha, they offered Him a cup 

Of wine with stupefying drugs to sup 
Thereof; but He would not earth’s pain efface 
Or deaden death with bitter myrrh’s disgrace, 
Refusing thus the comfort of the cup 

When He upon the cross was lifted up 
Before the soldiers and the populace. 


When I shall come at last unto the place 
Appointed, there to meet the enemy 

Called Death, I wish no drug to cloud my mind, 
But I would see the fiend face to face, 

And with the strength of Jesus’ victory 

In earth’s defeat eternal triumph find. 
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JESUS AND “THE PEOPLE” 


WE ake thinking particularly of a group of persons who 
were in Jerusalem for the Passover in the midst of which 
Jesus was arrested, tried, found guilty and put to death. 
One meets this multitude of folk for the first time when 
Jesus made His public entry; on the day we know as Palm 
Sunday. Some of the people must have seen Him on fol- 
lowing days of that fateful week and even been among those 
who shouted “Crucify Him,’ when the Sanhedrin with 
Caiaphas as its spokesman accused Him before Pilate. Their 
shifts in loyalty have exposed them to severe criticism and 
to suspicion. It is hard to defend men or women that cry 
“Hosanna” on Sunday and “Away with Him” less than a 
week later. “The people” did not rate high in Jesus’ time 
and some folk are now of the opinion that popular judgment 
is of little value. 

By way of incidental information we inject the statements; 
first, that the Greek word for people which is used in the 
New Testament is the source of our English word “laity”; 
and second, the word occurs with distinguished frequency 
in both sections of our Bible. If you have a concordance 
at hand, you will be rewarded by reading the verses in 
which the phrase “the people” is found. In these days when 
leaders are eulogized and crowds deemed mere victims of 
propaganda, the behavior of average folk which Holy Scrip- 
ture records should be of interest. 

We suggest that the reception given Jesus on Palm Sun- 
day is the unprejudiced reaction of “the people” to His pres- 
ence among them and an indication of their conclusions as 
to His fulfillment of the promises made “unto their fathers.” 
The tribute of adoration was entirely spontaneous on the 
part of the populace. They had heard of His miracles and 
of portions of His teachings. Particularly vivid were reports 
of the raising of Lazarus from the dead. But the final, win- 
ning influence came from Jesus to them. “Something about 
Him” passed from Him to them that moved their hearts. 

Prejudices that are easily explained kept the rulers and 
leaders of Israel from a similar response to their conscious- 
ness of the Messiah Who was in their midst. It is not hard 
to understand how Caiaphas would react to His influence. 
No resemblance exists between his missions and the selfish- 
ness of a political sycophant,—between the imitation of good 
will and the utter self-emptying for others which Jesus made 
evident. The self-dependent are over-fearful of their own 
interests. But the common people had no purple to wear, no 
positions to maintain and no possessions to keep. There 
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were no barriers to His entrance into their spiritual dom- 
iciles, and so He went in and dwelt in their hearts as surely 
as He abode physically in the home of the sisters at Bethany. 
All this was so openly done that the evangelists record that 
the common people heard Him gladly; that the rulers feared 
the people; and that the people wept for Him. 

But six days later some of the people that shouted 
“Hosanna,” cried “Crucify.” Must not one then conclude that 
since the same person cannot be at once Messiah and Satan, 
the people’s judgment is too unreliable to be taken seriously? 
But the conditions of decision must be taken into considera- 
tion, among them the presence of planned misinterpreta- 
tions of deeds. The accredited authorities of the Holy City, 
when Jesus’ final entry compelled acceptance of His Mes- 
siahship or its rejection, were not swept off their feet by 
the fervor of faith in God that the masses expressed in their 
Hosannas. “It is expedient that one man should die for the 
people,” the high priest callously declared when a discus- 
sion of the Nazarene’s influence was in process. “What if 
the Romans should put someone in our places?” was back 
of the determination to convict Jesus of a capital crime. 

Mob raising is no modern art, and its practise to dispose 
of innocent folk is no rarity in the experiences of mankind. 
A mob is a group of persons whose normal judgment has 
been overthrown by deceptive appeals to passion, to patriot- 
ism, or to fear. In the case of Jesus’ public entry into Jeru- 
salem the authorities were caught napping, so that the Palm 
Sunday crowd’s reaction to Jesus was from their hearts. 
Five days later shrewd authorities had had time for confer- 
ences that produced lies to deceive the people. 

What is the practical conclusion we should draw concern- 
ing the trial of Jesus? It is this: Keep mind and heart open 
to the influences of Jesus. Therein is the assurance that the 
guidance of Jesus is truly given and followed. 


ANNAS, THE BOSS 


In St. Jonn’s narration of the examination of Jesus by 
members of the Sanhedrin, Caiaphas presiding as high 
priest, the sentence occurs (John 8: 24), “Now Annas had 
sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest.” John had 
already stated concerning Annas that the band who arrested 
Jesus in the Garden had first led Him to Annas. The evan- 
gelist, an eye witness of the trial in the high priest’s palace, 
found in the brutality of a temple guard who smote a help- 
less prisoner with the palm of his hand one evidence of the 
utter lawlessness of the whole proceeding, and obviously 
gives Annas credit for setting the standards of persecution. 

Annas, it should be noted, was the intrenched boss of 
Judaic political management. Himself deposed from the high 
priesthood in the year A. D. 15 after seven or eight years of 
occupancy of the position, he so managed the appointments 
from Rome as to have five sons and Caiaphas, a son-in-law, 
as his successors. There seems to be no doubt as to the 
character of his administration. Advantage was taken of 
the faith and piety of the Jewish people in Palestine and 
elsewhere to create wealth for an inner temple circle of 
which Annas was the dominant figure. He fits very neatly 
and accurately into the unchanging picture of the political 
boss to whom the masses of the people pay ceaseless tribute 
in the form of graft. From him a small group of sycophants 
drew the cost of their purple and fine linen, their feasts and 
journeys, and the many forms of lust that speedily establish 
themselves where unearned and ill-gotten wealth is avail- 
able for extravagant spending. 

A boss in Palestine or elsewhere is the occupant of a 
position that should not exist and which has not been hon- 
orably gained. He (the boss) works secretly and gives no 
accountings. His control of subordinates is by fear and his 
companions he holds by bribes or their equivalent. He must 
be displaced by reform or he will destroy the people over 
whom he sits in control. He is not a stranger to us. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tue LuruHeran has great joy in its privilege of welcoming 
into the active fellowship of the United Lutheran Church 
the nearly 35,000 young people who will receive confirma- 
‘tion at the hands of their pastors next (Palm) Sunday. This 
year the confirmands can be given a special place in the 
annals of the Church. They are the twentieth anniversary 
class of our United Lutheran Church. 

The United Lutheran Church realizes that the rite of con- 
firmation means for its recipients that they shall have ad- 
mission to the Sacrament of the Altar, the right to stand 
as sponsors in baptism, and reception of the duties and 


_ privileges of membership in the congregation as these are 
* presented by the constitution of the Church. So all embrac- 


ing are these, that our form of organization is generally 
classified as congregational in distinction from that which 
centers around the position of bishop and is called episcopal, 
or hierarchical, or that which emphasizes the office of elder 
(presbyter) and is called presbyterial. But in fact the term 
“congregational” is not sufficiently definite to describe the 


- relationships entered into by confirmation. 


The Church a Service Fellowship 


What the United Lutheran Church has undertaken to 
provide for each of its confirmed members is an association 
of brethren in faith whereby the greatest degree of com- 
munion with Christ and obedience to His will can be 
'achieved. Broadly divided, we have two sorts of activity, 
the one personal and the second by proxy. The local congre- 
gation enables a group of believers in Christ to assemble, 
to join their voices and desires in prayer actually audible to 
each other. They hear together the Gospel; they pray in 
visible fellowship, and deposit their gifts into a common 
store. Thus they are visibly the company of believers. 

But divinely guided apprehension of the will of our Lord 
that the Gospel shall be preached everywhere, or quite 
definitely our comprehension of what we know doctrinally 
as the priesthood of believers, has led to combinations of 
congregations into our thirty-four synods, and these synods 
into the United Lutheran Church. Into these the confirmand 
enters by the formula of confirmation just as definitely and 
directly as he becomes a member of his local congregation. 
For our synods and our U. L. C. A. have come into existence 
by the will of the members of the local congregations in 
order that the persons who live in about 4,000 localities can 
share in duties beyond their immediate communities and 
enjoy the wider favor of God through obedience to His 
will that all men shall be saved. Just as the citizen is a 


_ member of his nation, no matter in what part of its terri- 
’ tory he lives, so the person who publicly confesses Christ 


next Sunday before a U. L. C. A. altar is a member of the 
synod in which his congregation is enrolled and of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

It is very important that these broader relationships 
should be made known to those who join our congrega- 
tions. There are reasons for thinking that the larger areas 
of service and the greater combinations for doing the will 
of Jesus are so imperfectly known to persons who confess 
their faith that they lack the desire for fellowship in prayer 
and for receiving and distributing the blessings of our 
Lord and Saviour. A great injury is done the person from 


| whom the full content of his partnership in Christ is with- 


held. It is a major spiritual misfortune when the members 
of a church are unwilling to learn of these broader articu- 
lations for Christ. Occasionally synods and the agencies of 
the United Lutheran Church mistake their powers. None 
of these is other than the medium of service, either sacra- 
mental or sacrificial. 


Knowledge and Confession 


A Goop DEAL is said relative to the propriety of young 
people in their teen age making their profession of faith 
in Christ by means of the Apostles’ Creed. One hears such 
comments as, “How can they know they believe what it 
took the Church several centuries to agree upon?” and, “Is 
it fair to an immature mind to ask acceptance of a con- 
fession that was drafted centuries ago?” In these days 
of liberalism, when Christianity is called a manner of living 
rather than a code of doctrine, the whole process of careful 
catechetical instruction and the requirement of familiarity 
with the content of Luther’s Catechism are described as 
impractical, intolerant and out-of-date. 

But Lutheranism persists in retaining both its catechism 
and intellectual preparation for confirmation. It has ample 
reasons for this attitude toward knowledge, the first of 
which is that Christianity is both a form of doctrine and a 
manner of life. Were it not thus dual in character, certainly 
Jesus would not have gone about teaching His disciples; 
He would not have been addressed as Rabbi; He would not 
have respected and drawn upon the Old Testament as He 
did; and the apostles and evangelists would not have given 
us the records which comprise the New Testament. 


The Age of Comprehension 


The average age of confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
in the United States and Canada is said to be fourteen. To 
what extent can the contents of Luther’s Small Catechism 
be taught to children of that age? The safest way to answer 
that query is to take the little book part by part and sub- 
ject it to inquiry. One begins with the Ten Commandments. 
Certainly boys and girls even earlier in life than the teen 
age can understand obedience to parents, protection of life 
and property, purity and regard for truth. Certainly the use 
of prayer is quite within their grasp and really, though 
vaguely, they know that God is very near to them. 

The Apostles’ Creed is a recitation of revealed facts 
grouped into three paragraphs that focus attention upon 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, the Triune God. 
Can children penetrate the mystery of the Trinity? No, but 
can we? And is inability to understand a bar to learning 
and knowing facts and of making use of forces? Of the 
earthly realities, the most mystifying is the quality of life, 
and the capacities of life show a never-ceasing process of 
discovery and expansion. We would not be so foolish as to 
refuse to learn or to teach biology or any of the sciences 
because we must assume as true what we cannot subject to 
proving or explaining. 

The Lord’s Prayer and the Sacraments likewise contain 
truths that cannot be understood, but committing to memory 
the verbal expression of them as found in the Catechism 
and meditating upon them under the guidance of a wise 
teacher is really the means of becoming not only learned 
but wise in sacred things. 

As for “pledging children” to a loyalty they cannot under- 
stand, there is no sound criticism of that. Every generation 
owes as its most sacred obligation to those that will come 
after them the acknowledgment of faithful stewardship of 
truth and of obedience to the best that has become known 
to it. When the Gospel is purely taught and the Sacraments 
are rightly administered; that is, where the Church stresses 
the obligations of parents and sponsors to bear witness to 
the grace they have received and to set the feet of youth 
upon the way of life, they perform their highest service. 
The real traitors to youth are those who would thrust them 
into the turmoil and confusion of the earth with no helpful 
teaching and no commitments from the past. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“THE MULTITUDES THAT WENT BEFORE, AND THAT FOLLOWED, CRIED, SAYING, HOSANNA 
TO THE SON OF DAVID: BLESSED IS HE THAT COMETH IN THE NAME OF THE LORD; 
HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST” 


Come ye, your loud Hosannas raise 
This day in glad triumphant song. 
Hosanna! was the song of praise 
Sung by the surging, motley throng. 


Hosanna! to King David’s Son, 

Was still the anthem’s crowning word; 
Hosanna! as He still rode on; 

Hosanna! to our King and Lord. 


No greater tribute e’er was seen, 

When garments on the street they laid; 
A greater tribute would have been 

Their Master's word to have obeyed. 


Beneath the temple’s sombrous rays, 
The children, too, Hosanna cried: 
Unceasing in their ‘song of praise 
They sang, and would not be denied. 


These loud Hosannas were to cease; 
"Twas no fit prelude for His doom; 

For lo! Behold the Prince of Peace 
Is entering Gethsem’ne’s gloom. 


Betrayed, denied, and crucified, 
Then to the tomb our Lord is borne. 
Sinners repentant, there abide 
To rise with Him on Easter morn. 
—Arthur E. Smyth. 


TO THE CONFIRMANDS 
“Follow Me” 


“Wuart Is iT to follow Christ?” Let us 
answer in the words of another. “Wher- 
ever I have seen the print of his shoe in 
the earth, there I have coveted to set my 
foot, too.” To follow Him is literally to 
tread in His steps; to walk as He walked, 
to speak as He spake, to do as He did, to 
imitate His example in things both great 
and small. This will call for constant 
watchfulness—not of ourselves, but of Him 
—that we lose not sight of His footprints 
nor wander from the path which He has 
marked out for us. To follow Christ is an 
absolute necessity if we would be His dis- 
ciples, for a disciple is a learner, and the 
thing we have to learn above all others is 
to become like our Master in thought and 
word and deed. We shall need, if we are 
thus to follow, a perfect submission to His 
will; for the track does not always promise 
to be pleasant. He trod no rose-strewn 
path; rough and thorny was the way along 
which He journeyed while He was upon 
this earth. Moreover it led to Calvary and 
to crucifixion; the cross—not as an em- 
blem, but as a burden—is ever the true 
sign of real Christianity. Blessed it is, 
therefore, to know that we do not tread 
that path alone. If we follow Him, He is 
never far ahead of us; never out of reach. 
We shall not faint by the wayside for, as 
the Father strengthened Jesus of Nazareth 
for the pilgrimage, so He will enable us. 

—Unknown. 


I pO NoT KNOW just why the heavenly 
Father, 
Who made and rules the sky, the earth 
and sea, 
Should stoop from that far height, the 
heaven of heavens, 
To bridge the way between Himself and 
me. 


I do not know just why the heavenly 
Father 

Should lay my sins upon His only Son, 

And why upon Him all my hopes are cen- 
tered, 

My burdens all laid on this sinless One. 


Yet I believe He died on Calvary, 
To open wide the gates of heaven for me. 


Oh! what am I, that Christ, the One all 
lovely, 
Should lift for me the cross I cannot 
bear! 
Oh! what am I that He, so pure and holy, 
Should guide, thro’ earth, my steps with 
tender care? 


And what am I that God should lean from 
heaven 
To speak to me of everlasting love? 
And then, at last, that He should send His 
angels 
To bear my spirit to its home above? 


YES, I believe, and in that faith I rest; 
I KNow not, but believe, and I am blest. 
—Mrs. L. M. Sniff. 


SAY IT PLEASANTLY 


Ir HAS BEEN SaID that you can say any- 
thing you please if you say it pleasantly, 
and that may explain a fact that has puz- 
zled many of us. We wonder how it is 
that certain of our acquaintances can utter 
criticisms that seem fairly scathing with- 
out arousing any antagonizing, while we 
ourselves can hardly express a difference 
of opinion without stirring up ill feeling. 
And the probable explanation is that the 
former have learned to say unpleasant 
things pleasantly while we have the handi- 
cap of saying pleasant things unpleasantly. 

—Exchange. 


BLUE BUTTERFLIES 
By Susanne Alice Ranlett 


“AtL up with me for Easter,” said 
Bruce Wallace gloomily. 

“Oh, Bruce, what is the matter?” asked 
Mildred. 

“Hear that frog croaking in my throat? 
He’s cut out singing.” 

Bruce and Mildred Page, both members 
of the Junior Guild of St. Michael’s, were 
walking home together from school. 


“Bruce!” Mildred exclaimed. “Isn’t your 
cold gone yet? But it is four weeks to 
Easter and you will be well then. Any- 
how, if you did get a dreadful cold, it was 
splendid of you to jump into that icy brook 
to save Bennie!” 

“Save Bennie—nothing!” snorted Bruce. 
“That brook is about as deep as a bathtub.” 

“Tt was as deep as the ocean for Bennie 
and icy cold and you did save him and 
carry him home and stay out in your wet 
things and get that horrid cold. But I 
thought you were well now.” 

“T am well,” replied Bruce, “but Dr. 
Paine says I mustn’t sing a note till the 
frog has taken leave. That means I can’t 
practice.” 

The boys and girls of the Junior Guild had 
promised that, beside their usual Lenten 
work and earnings, they would each bring 
to the Easter celebration some special per- 
sonal gift of service; some would polish 
the altar brasses and silver, some would 


go into the woods for vines and green | 


moss for the decorations, and some were 
coaxing house-plants to blossom for the 
festival. Bruce was to sing an Easter carol. 
As this was to be his first solo, it needed 
much practice; and now not to sing a 
single note! 

“Anyhow,” Mildred declared, “folks will 
like better to have Bennie alive than to 
have the solo. But,” she continued, “that 
carol is lovely and I am truly sorry, Bruce. 
I have four pots of hyacinths for my 
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' Easter gift. They are budded and ready 
to bloom for Easter. You shall have two 
and take care of them from now on, so 
they will really be your offering.” 

Bruce flushed: “That’s mighty fine of 
you, Mildred, but I couldn’t do it. I 
wouldn’t take your gift.” 

Mildred looked disappointed but an- 
swered cheerfully, “Well, I am almost sure 
you will find something. Anyhow, there’s 
Bennie! Come in and see my hyacinths,” 
she continued, as they reached her house. 

On the ledge of the sunny living room 
window stood the four pots of glossy green 
leaves and on the floor beneath sat four- 
year-old Maidie playing with her toy 
shovel and sand-box. 

“They’re great, sure,” said Bruce, bend- 
ing over the plants, “but how do you know 
there’ll be flowers?” 

“By the buds, of course,” laughed 
Mildred. 

“T don’t see any buds,” said Bruce, peer- 
ing into the leafy clumps. 

Mildred also peered and gasped: “Oh! 
Where are they, my precious buds?” 

Little Maidie from her play called, “Sis- 
ter, come see my pretty garden!” 

Mildred looked and saw erect in the 
white sand eight small, pale green bunches! 
Her face flushed. ‘“Maidie!” she cried. 
“You—” and she stopped short. 

The “naughty, naughty girl” just inside 
her lips did not pass. “Isn’t it a pretty 
garden, sister?” coaxed the child. 

In a choked voice, Mildred answered, 
“Very pretty, dear.” And with tears in her 
eyes, she turned back to the hyacinths 
stripped of every bud. 

“I say, Mildred,’ whispered Bruce, 
“that’s awful hard luck! But you are sure 
a brick to hold on to yourself. And, after 
all,’ he added, “the baby is worth more 
than the posies. And—and you are likely 
to get something else for Easter.” 

Mildred laughed through her tears: 
“Why, Bruce, that’s just what I said to 
you!” 

“Well,” chuckled Bruce, “we are surely 
in the same boat! But honest, Mildred, I 
think we'll fetch it somehow. It’s up to us.” 

Later in the afternoon, Mildred sat at 
her “home work”—algebra. 

“Transpose all the unknowns,” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, dear! My Easter gift is a big 
miserable unknown.” 

Then the ’phone jingled merrily. 

“It?s Bruce,” called a voice. “And I’ve 
got it!” 

“Got what?” 

“Why, a notion for us to work out for 
Easter.” 

UN 222 

“Sure. It is big enough for us both—too 
big for one. The more of the—the things, 
the merrier.” 

“Oh, Bruce, what is it?” 

“It is quite a story. I'll come over and 
tell you. Home work all done?” 

“Ym working on unknowns, but your 
unknown is so much more exciting.” 

“School x-es come first, though, I reckon. 
Call me up when you have caught them 
ally” 

“Mildred seized her pencil again and soon 
the unknowns had given up their mystery 
and become knowns. With a sigh of relief, 
she went to the telephone. 

Bruce speedily appeared, bringing a 
well-worn book. “Here we are!” he cried, 
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LORD OF THE FLEETING 
DAY 


Lorn! give me a golden day 
To labor in life’s mart; 
Nor rain nor shadows gray 
Cloud the sunshine of my heart! 
Far leads the lure of task— 
Oceanward rivers sweep— 
Fit me for the dream I ask 
When I lay me down to sleep! 


Lord! give me a day all new— 
Morn of iridescent sun; 
Noon of the gold and blue; 
Twilight when work is done. 
Give me a day all fair— 
A breast of love—not hate; 
Strong hands to do my share; 
Courage for any fate. 


Heart of the glorious dawn; 
Soul of the sunset hour; 
“Keeper of Coming and Gone”; 
Comrade of rose and flower. 
Grant me this wish, I pray 
(For life gives much to do!) 
Lord of the fleeting day, 
Give me a dream to come true. 
—Charles Kiely Shetter. 


triumphantly. “Behold the key to success!” 

“That old book? What do you mean?” 
asked Mildred. 

“You'll see. Look here and here,” he 
said, turning the leaves and showing col- 
ored plates. 

“How very pretty! They are all butter- 
flies!” Mildred exclaimed. “I did not know 
there were so many kinds. What splendid 
things these are with red and blue and 
yellow eyes on their brown wings, like 
peacocks’ tails!” 

“They’re fine,” Bruce answered. “They 
are papilios.” 

“And these lemon-colored and sulphur 
ones. I have seen them in the fields.” 

“Yes, the pierinae are pretty common in 
summer.” 

“You seem very familiar with the but- 
terflies, calling them by those grand 
names.” 

“T hunted them last summer and this 
book was my guide. See this grey-veined 
pieris with white wings tinged with green 
and yellow, and these little orange-reds 
like scraps of a copper bowl, and these big 
black swallow-tails with yellow spots.” 

“What beauties!” said Mildred. “This 
book is very interesting, but I don’t see 
what it has to do with our Easter. I sup- 
pose you are not thinking of giving butter- 
flies and you couldn’t anyhow in March 
when there isn’t a butterfly in the whole 
state.” 

“That’s just exactly what I do think of,” 
Bruce returned, “giving butterflies!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mildred, 
glancing out of the window at the snow- 
flakes sifting between the bare tree 
branches to the frozen ground. 

“Looks like butterflies out there!” 

“T'1l show you tomorrow how it looks 
like them out there; and now I'll show you 
in the book.” Turning to the first chapter 
of the book, he continued, “Read that and 
then see this.” 

(To be concluded) 


Ay 


THE HELPFUL REINDEER 


Tue Eskimos would not be able to live 
in their cold land without the help of the 
reindeer. Their milk and flesh furnish 
food, their hides supply clothing, and they 
are trained to wear harness and draw 
sledges for long distances. 

The reindeer really mean to the Es- 
kimo people what our horses and cattle 
mean to us, and much more, for we have 
also the automobile for traveling. 

Reindeer milk is now frozen in cakes 
and shipped to Alaska, where it is used. 

It is said that reindeer can draw a load 
of three hundred pounds on a sledge, 
and they travel as far as a hundred miles 
a day over the ice and snow. Their hoofs 
are short and round, and are spread out 
in such a way that they do not sink in 
the snow. 

For food in the winter they dig in the 
snow for moss and lichens, and in sum- 
mer they browse on the young shoots of 
willow and birch—Ezxchange. 


THE BLIND BEGGAR 


“Poor man!” exclaimed the kind lady. 
“I have no change with me; but if you'll 
wait for about an hour I'll send you a six- 
pence.” 

“Couldn’t you make it sooner, lady?” 
said the poor blind beggar. “It’ll be dark 
in an hour, an’ I'll have trouble finding 
my way home.” 


APRIL FOOL 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Aprit has the queerest weather! 
It has sun and rain together! 
With its skies of gray and blue, 
April’s always fooling you. 


It fools us when we want to play! 
“April fool!” the rain will say 
Tapping on the window glass, 
“It’s too wet out on the grass!” 


But when we must sit in school 
Then the sun says, “April fool!” 

See how warm it is, my dear! 

Don’t you wish you were out here?” 


MAN WITHOUT RELIGION is the creature of 
circumstances; religion is above all cir- 
cumstances and will lift him above them. 

—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“AppteE Cup. Six medium-sized apples, 
one cup raisins, two bay leaves, one- 
quarter stick cinnamon, some lemon rind, 
juice of three lemons. Quarter and core 
the apples, but do not peel them. Put in 
a kettle with the raisins, bay leaves, cin- 
namon and lemon rind; add two quarts of 
water and bring to a boil. Add two more 
quarts of water, cover; let boil slowly for 
one-half hour. Strain, cool and add the 
lemon juice and serve chilled. This makes 
a very delicious fruit drink.” 

“QuEsTION— How can I keep my mince 
pies from juvenile raids?’ asks the mother 
of a large family. 

“Answer—Lock the pantry door and 
place the key under the soap in the boys’ 


7” 


room. 
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The Suffering Servant 
Jesus Reaches the Climax of His Suffering 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 15:22-39. The Sunday School Lesson for April 10 


THoucH JESUS “came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister,” His min- 
istering caused Him much suffering, and 
that suffering reached the climax on the 
cross. This was not due alone to the 
physical pain He endured; others suffered 
all that. His suffering was of a fuller, far 
more intense nature. His heart and soul 
were in the depth of suffering—His soul 
sorrowful unto death. 

From the hour of His arrest in Geth- 
semane to His crucifixion not much time 
intervened, but there was a rush of hur- 
ried happenings in that period. The three 
Jewish and the three Roman trials took 
place in rapid succession. The preparation 
for crucifixion was completed between the 
pronouncing of sentence and the start to 
Calvary where He was crucified. 

Jews killed blasphemers by stoning to 
death, but Jews were not allowed to ex- 
ecute, though they could condemn. Sen- 
tencing and killing were prerogatives of 
Roman courts in Rome’s colonial posses- 
sions. Rome’s capital punishment for its 
lowest, meanest, servile criminals was cru- 
cifixion. Hence Jesus was crucified in 
company with two evil doers, two thieves. 

Everything connected with the arrest, 
trial, sentencing, and crucifixion of Jesus 
added to His suffering. It is all too mys- 
terious for us to fathom what Jesus suf- 
fered. But He died triumphantly; He gave 
up His own life. 


Crucified 


Crucifixion was no novelty, but a crowd 
gathered. The place was the rounded knoll 
outside the city wall, called Golgotha, or 
Calvary, because its shape suggested a 
skull. Kind-hearted women prepared wine 
mixed with myrrh to deaden the pain of 
the sufferers. Jesus refused this drink, 
intent on taking the full intensity of the 
physical pain. The four soldiers who cru- 
cified the three condemned men turned 
from their cruel work to divide the gar- 
ments of the victims, since custom allowed 
this. However, attention was soon cen- 
tered on Jesus. It could hardly be other- 
wise when there hung above His head a 
statement of the crime for which He was 
to die, written in three languages. No 
wonder all eyes were turned on Jesus 
whose crime was being “The King of the 
Jews.” Jews would look on in scorn and 
ridicule Him. The Romans would take it 
as a joke. Around the cross were Jesus’ 
foes, a few friends, and many curious peo- 
ple who came to see the crucifying, though 
coldly indifferent to Jesus. Doubtless 
rumors concerning Him had reached these 
Passover-attending Jews who had come 
from afar, but they knew but little about 
Him, and cared less. Thus was Jesus cru- 
cified. He was suffering alone. He came 
to serve, and He had served well, but He 
had gained no standing among the people 
for all His serving. Ingratitude, intoler- 
ance, indifference, growing as they always 
do out of ignorance, was about all Jesus 


could see in the actions, or judge from 
the attitudes and words of the people in 
sight of the cross. 


Ridicule 


This hurt Him most. This caused His 
suffering to be most intense, inexplicable, 
too hard to bear. His predictions were 
made fun of. With wagging heads and 
sarcastic tone they asked Him to come 
down from the cross—Had He not claimed 
He could rebuild the Temple in three days 
after He had destroyed it? This cutting 
ridicule suggested words to the chief 
priests and scribes who, with meanest 
sneers, spoke with finality: “He saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” Half they 
said was true, though they did not intend 
crediting Him with power to save others. 
However, He could have saved Himself, 
but He would not, for in Gethsemane He 
had prayed, “Not my will but thine be 
done.” They called His Christ the King 
of Israel, but in sarcasm. Their tone 
showed their hatred of Him. They prom- 
ised to believe if He came down from the 
cross. But this was a sordid bluff. But 
the severest suffering was when Jesus car- 
ried the guilt of the world’s sin and felt 
its necessary effect. Sin shuts*out from 
God. The guilt of sin separates from God. 
Jesus went the limit in suffering the result 
of sin. Hence He meant it when He cried 
out, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Then He swung down into 
His most awful suffering. We cannot un- 
derstand it. We merely bow in reverence 
before the mystery of it. We know that 
in some way our sins had much to do with 
that suffering. It was the Father’s will. 
He had no other plan, but His love must 
do its best to make atonement effective for 
all men. 

Triumphant 


From the depth of this suffering—feel- 
ing forsaken by His God—Jesus came up 
to a triumphant death. He was offered 


THINK OF THESE 


JESUS’ SERVICE to the world brought Him 
suffering, but He did not hold back from it. 


Some persons with wagging heads and 
railing words still mock Jesus in com- 
placent, but inexcusable, ignorance. 


Jesus could still say My God, though 
feeling Himself separated from God. 


Let no man forget: Jesus’ sufferings and 
sacrifice were endured for him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 4-10 


M. The Suffering Servant Foretold. Isa. 53: 4-9. 
YT. The Crucifixion. Mark 15: 22-32. 

W. The Great Sacrifice. Mark 15: 33-41. 

Th. The Sealed Tomb. Mark 15: 42-47. 

F. Christ’s Priesthood. Hebrews 6: 13-20. 

Sat. Suffering and Serving. I Peter 3: 13-22. 

S. Sharing Christ’s Sufferings. I Peter 4: 12-19. 
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drink; He took it, eager to be keenly sen- 
sitive to the end. He was about to finish 
the work that had been given Him to do. 
He felt He had done all that could be done 
for the salvation of men. God’s plan had 
been carried out. “It is finished,’ He 
shouted, and even His sarcastic, sneering, 
ridiculing enemies heard Him. In the 
moment of their satisfaction in being rid 
of Him He challenged them with His dec- 
laration of victory. Then quietly He turned 
to His Father, ready to go back to Him, 
having finished His work, and with sin- 
cere confidence gave His spirit into His 
Father’s hands. We say He died; but no 
reference to His dying is made in the 
gospel accounts. These say that He “gave 
up the ghost.” Of Himself He had formerly 
declared concerning His life: “I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again.” Half of this claim came 
true on the cross; the other half was proven 
true on Easter morning. 

Everything that happened, from the time 
Jesus started along the Via Dolorosa to 
the moment when He bowed His head and 
gave up the ghost impressed the stern 
Roman centurion in charge of the quarter- 
nion of soldiers who crucified Jesus. He 
paid high tribute to Him Who was cru- 
cified for being the King of the Jews, when 
he spoke his conviction: “Truly, this man 
was the Son of God.” 


DOING SOMETHING 


SERVICE is emphasized in the life of Jesus. 
He was among people as One who served. 
For nineteen centuries thoughtful persons 
have been trying to analyze His service. 
Some have discovered a background for 
social service, but have gone no farther. 
Others have discovered in Him a way of 
meeting earthly problems, but nothing 
more. But many more have learned that 
His service was an expression of His en- 
during love even for sinners, a service 
that gave all, even His life, to make the 
way open for repentant, confessing sin- 
ners to realize the joy of forgiveness and 
salvation. 

Do something—this seems to be the de- 
sire of believers. We plan to do this and 
that. We hope for the favor of God on us 
for what we do. We are often in danger 
of thinking that what we do persuades 
God to add favors to us. Some assume 
that they must buy God’s grace by good 
works. But we are to do something, not 
to earn God’s favor, to our salvation, but 
to give proof that we are saved by His 
grace through our faith in Jesus Christ. 
We are doing something out of gratitude, 
rather than as a plea for blessings. We 
do something for God as a token of our 
love to Him in return for His greater love 
to us. 

The something we do must be in terms 
of what we can do. It is our serious 
blunder to try to do something for which 
we are not qualified, or not to do some- 
thing for which we are qualified. When 
Jesus in parable used the invitation, “Go 
work today in my vineyard,” the intention 
was to get vineyard workers to work. Jesus 
sends no one to a task for which he is not 
fitted, but He expects His followers to 


undertake what He tells them to do. He 


is the judge of their qualification. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR HOPE IN CHRIST 
Romans 15: 13 


“Now THE Gop of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
’ abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” 
We do not say enough about hope in our 
religion. We have much to say of faith 
and love and of other virtues. Paul did 
,not forget the place of hope in Chris- 
tianity. What a glorious tribute he paid 
to hope in our scripture text! When he 
wrote that psalm of love in the thirteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians, he included hope 
with faith and love as the abiding virtues. 
When he opened his letter to Timothy he 
spoke of “The Lord Jesus Christ, our 
- hope.” In over thirty verses in Paul’s let- 
_ ters the word hope is used. Note such 
phrases as these—‘“believed in hope,” “re- 
joiced in hope,” “hope maketh not 
| ashamed,” “hope that is seen is not hope,” 
“oyartaker of His hope,’ “no hope, and 
without God in the world,” “called in one 
hope of your calling,” “for an helmet, the 


‘| hope of salvation,” “in hope of eternal 
life,” “the hope of glory” and many others. 
God’s Hope 


The hope of which Paul wrote was not 
man-generated. The best that man can 
devise as a substitute for hope is a sullen 
resignation in the face of things hard to 
understand. Such a resignation is based 
on reason and not on faith in God. It says, 
“What is the use of struggling against 
forces too great for me. What will be, will 
be! I will be submissive, thinking perhaps 
the fates will deal better with me.” This 
is the travesty on hope that is offered by 
other religions. There is no joy in it. There 
is nothing Christian in it. 

Our text opens with these words, “Now 
the God of hope.” That may mean the God 
Who is hopeful. Certainly it required a 
large measure of hopefulness on the part 
of God to go on dealing with men after 
men had failed him so often. God had hope 
in you and me or He would never have 
sent His Son to redeem us. 

The term, “God of hope,” may also mean 
that God is the source of hope for us, the 
God Who gives hope to us. No doubt God 
is both hopeful about us and the source 
of our hope. He is like the sun, full of 
light and giver of light to an otherwise 
dark world. Definitely God is our hope, 
our only hope. We cannot be optimistic 
about the future without Him. These 
phrases are identical in meaning—“having 
no hope,” “without God in the world.” 
Hope is the gift of God, carried into our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost. When our 
_, philosophies fail to satisfy us, we must 
turn to God! 


The Resurrection Hope 


The followers of Jesus lost nearly all 
their hope when Jesus died. They felt 
that they had been led by a light that 
failed. The forces of sin had seemed too 
strong for Him. They loved Him still, but 


He was dead. Then came the first Easter, 
and hope revived in their hearts. They 
remembered His promise to rise again and 
found this promise made good. Faith in 
Jesus came back into their hearts with a 
great rebound and with faith came hope. 
The Kingdom was not lost. The King still 
lived. 

This hope became fixed in them by the 
Presence of the Holy Spirit. Hope grew 
so strong that they could face any peril 
bravely. The complete catalog of the suf- 
ferings of the apostles could never be 
written. If ever men had reason to lose 
hope, it was this little band of harassed 
men who were out to win a hostile world 
with no more effective weapons than gen- 
tleness and love. But they preached and 
sang and dreamed of better things to come. 

This Resurrection Hope is still with us. 
It is built on the assurance that the Christ 
Who mastered death, the Christ Who kept 
His promises of a resurrection, this Christ 
is strong enough to keep all His promises, 
to keep us! When circumstances seem 
against us and the future looks dark, the 
remembrance of the first Easter will hold 
us to our hope for the future. Even death 
cannot terrify us, for our Resurrection 
Hope assures us of life eternal. 


Saving Hope 

Salvation would be spoken of only in 
the past tense if it were not for hope. Sal- 
vation does cleanse the life by the for- 
giving power of Christ. We soil the pages 
of our life like awkward and often willful 
school boys. By faith we may have new 
and clean pages upon which to write. The 
very record of our failures will not be re- 
membered against us. But what of the 
new pages? Hope inspires us to a better 
attempt at following our copy. Hope stirs 
us to new efforts to please our Teacher. 
Hope assures us, “Now we are the sons of 
God. It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be. But we know that when He 
doth appear, we shall be like Him for 
we shall see Him as He is.” 


Strengthening Hope 


Our Christian hope makes us strong 
even after we have had crushing evidence 
of our weakness. There can be no per- 
manent failure admitted in the Christian's 
life. A battle may be lost here and there, 
but there is assurance of final victory. 
Hope gives us the long view of life. The 
pioneer caught for the moment in the 
tangle of a swamp, struggles on, his mind 
filled with visions of the home he is going 
to build on the high ground beyond. The 
sheep, following their shepherd through 
the valley of the shadow, move calmly on 
step by step through the darkness, in the 
hope of the pleasant pastures beyond. 

Here are two young folks, caught by the 
glamor of love, little money with which to 
begin a home, but a great hope within their 
hearts! The story of their struggles, if told 
in detail, would stir the sympathies and 
sometimes challenge belief. Hope, built 
upon their love, makes their common clay 


heroic. There is power in a great hope. 
Men, whose names are synonyms for 
heroism and self-sacrifice, are little differ- 
ent from their fellows except for the spark 
of hope that inflames their hearts. 

The Christian hope is like that. It makes 
us strong. It keeps us true to the prin- 
ciples of our Christ. It defeats worry and 
anxiety. It challenges us to rise above 
bereavement. It woos us to a new earnest- 
ness in our battle with the sin that most 
easily besets us. It fills our hearts with 
joy and peace. It empowers us just where 
our need is greatest. 


Our Eternal Hope 


Because He arose, we shall rise also. 
The open grave of Christ is the only sure 
pledge of an opened grave for us. Argu- 
ments for immortality can be ingeniously 
devised but they do not satisfy, unless 
Christ enters in. We like to think that an 
agnostic, who says, “I do not know, but it 
may be,” is not so sorry a figure as the 
atheist who says, “I know it cannot be.” 
But there is room in our hearts for a great 
pity for the agnostic when death strikes 
home for him. With the resurrection of 
Christ as a background we can affirm, 
without the shadow of one doubt, “I do 
know. It is so.” The question of the ages 
we do not avoid, “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” The Christian hope within us 
makes answer, “Yes!” 

This hope of eternal life places a firm 
foundation upon which we may stand. It 
offers standards by which we may make 
right choices in life. If we are to live for- 
ever, we must build into our lives things 
that have eternal values. We cannot af- 
ford to spend precious time and energy in 
the things that last only for an hour or 
day. We begin to ask, “Will this thing I 
am doing last?” “‘Would I want it to last?” 
“Is it of any use to the Kingdom of God?” 
“Has it any value in the light of my 
eternal hope?” 


The Light of Hope 


Soon after the Great War someone wrote 
from Vienna, “If a man with hope in his 
face walks down the street people will 
stop and look at him because he is such 
an exception to the rule.” A score of years 
have passed and there are still many quar- 
ters of the globe where depression and 
discouragement rule. The world needs 
more men of hope to walk its streets. It 
needs you, the light of hope shining in 
your face, the tread of assurance under 
your feet, the courage of God in your 
heart. Let this Easter be a day of re- 
newal of hope for you. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, April 17. Topic 
for assignment: What is the definition of 
hope and how does hope differ from faith? 
What has hope to do with happiness? Are 
we responsible for the realization of our 
hopes? Is a man hopeful who takes a 
chance counting on luck? Next topic: 
When is Education Christian? 
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New Chapters in New Testament 
Study 


By Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pages 223. Price, $2.00. 


This volume, whose contents first en- 
tered life as lectures before the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, makes a strong 
bid for continued being in book form. 
Evidently the author did not exhaust all 
his learning and literary skill as an active 
professor of New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature, to judge from the 
vigor and discernment of this product of 
his “emeritus” leisure. Though the book 
is presented as “indispensable to ministers, 
students and to the general reader inter- 
ested in the subject,” its varied parts will 
be of equal interest. This is particularly 
true of the technical demands of the first 
few chapters, though the second—“The 
Place of Ephesus in Early Christian Lit- 
erature’”—is alive with suggestions, which, 
however, call for considerable discrimina- 
tion on the part of the reader. The chap- 
ters on translation, the need of it, and the 
original language of the New Testament 
discuss many items that ordinary readers 
have wondered about. The author ques- 
tions acutely the modern fad of finding a 
cure-all for problems of interpretation in 
the Aramaic. The chapter on pseudony- 
mous and pseudepigraphical writings will 
be found provocative in a double sense, 
seeing that Dr. Goodspeed includes even 
the letter to the Ephesians in the lot. Per- 
haps the last chapter, dealing with “Mod- 
ern Apocrypha,” offers the most practical 
human interest to the busy pastor, because 
it uncovers the origin of some of those 
mysterious writings—like “The Letter 
From Heaven”’—with which devout, but 
credulous, parishioners, or bothersome 
outsiders and cultists, plague him. The 
book is worth reading for that alone. 

Juuius F. SEEBACH. 


A New Approach to the Old 
Testament 


By the Very Rev. C. A. Alington, D.D. 
Harper and Brothers, New York and Lon- 
don. Price, $2.00. 


In the Preface, the author makes this 
remark, the truthfulness of which we can 
fully guarantee: “I should regard it as a 
serious criticism if this book were thought 
to contain anything original.” It is indeed 
the most unoriginal book that we ever re- 
viewed. But with all that, it is a beau- 
tifully written book and makes extremely 
interesting reading. 

The new approach to the Old Testament 
is briefly this: The history of Israel as 
found in the historical books of the Old 
Testament should be studied in the light 
of the prophets and the poets of the Old 
Testament, for in them only can the pur- 
pose of Israel’s choice and mission be seen. 
The soundness of this view is apparent 
to anyone familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the original language. 


In the Hebrew Canon, twenty-one out of 
the thirty-seven books are listed as pro- 
phetical books. It is true, however, that 
while the prophetical books are greatly 
esteemed among Christians, are in fact held 
in greater esteem among Christians than 
they are among the Jews, few take the 
time and trouble to study them. We are 
therefore grateful to the eminent author 
for a new and fresh emphasis on an old 
truth that should be more familiar to 
those for whom Holy Scripture is God’s 
Word than it is. 
Pau. I. Morentz. 


The Psychology of Religious 
Living 

By Karl R. Stolz. 

Nashville. Pages 375. Price, $2.50. 


To this book goes the credit of over- 
coming an initial hostility on the part of 
the reviewer and of converting him to a 
position of genuine appreciation and com- 
mendation. During the past quarter of a 
century the tendency to exploit to the 
full the psychological approach to the field 
of religion has frequently degenerated 
into a barren and dogmatic “psychologism.” 
The fear that this book was just another 
example of “psychologism” accounts for 
the initial prejudice. But Professor Stolz 
is decidedly not guilty! 

On the contrary, the author (Dean of 
the Hartford School of Religious Educa- 
tion) has written a volume which is both 
critical and deeply appreciative. Its value 
does not lie in its original contributions 
but in providing “a background for the 
concrete activities of the personal worker.” 
As such, it probably represents the most 
satisfactory practical general introduction 
to the psychology of religion which has 
been published. 

Although the approach is frankly 
eclectic, it avoids being insipid—the ear- 
mark of most eclecticism. Professor Stolz 
describes his point of view as “a combina- 
tion of functionalism and voluntarism.” 
What is more, it is realistically and un- 
compromisingly Christian. “Theologically, 
the initiative, the aggressiveness of God 
in the world of humanity is upheld. Re- 
ligion is man’s response to the direct action 
of God upon human life.” (Preface.) This 
fact comes out most clearly in his dis- 
cussion of “Action versus Reaction Mys- 
ticism’”—the most brilliant chapter in the 
whole volume. 

As a more or less comprehensive defini- 
tion of religion the following is offered: 
“Religion is man’s apprehension of, and 
surrender to, an active Purpose in the 
world of human relationships, a Purpose 
greater and other than himself which, in 
proportion as he rightly responds to it, 
transforms and regulates his conduct, and 
unifies and completes the self.” (p. 149) 

Part One deals with the “Backgrounds 
of the Religious Quest” and covers such 
topics as the nature of religion, origins of 
religion, evolution of the idea of God, hu- 
manism (which is categorically denied a 
place within the realm of religion), action 
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versus reaction mysticism, religious per- 
sonalities and science, the rise and de- 
velopment of the psychology of religion, 
methods of investigation, and current 
schools of psychology and religious per- 
sonality (the characterization of structural- 
ism, functionalism, behaviorism, and gestalt 
psychology is exceptionally good). 

In Part Two the author plunges directly 
into the problems of “Religious Experi- 
ence and Personailty.” The discussion of 
such well-worn subjects as integration, sin 
and temptation, conversion, prayer, wor- 
ship, etc., is fresh and stimulating. The 
last three chapters are given over to a 
consideration of occultism (with unfavor- 
able conclusions), religion and mental 
health, and religious maturity. 

In view of the fact that the book was 
designed for lay and ministerial personal 
workers, the space given to religion and 
mental health is so inadequate that the 
treatment appears to be superficial. But 
perhaps this limitation was unavoidable, 
and, furthermore, the reader must not 
forget that this is a general introduction. 

The author has included a bibliography 
of more than two hundred volumes which 
bear directly and indirectly upon the psy- 
chology of religious living. 

Donap HEIGEs. 


The Christ of the Cosmic Road 


By Bastian Kruithof. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1937. Pages 160. Price, $1.00. 


The sub-title of this book is “The Sig- 
nificance of the Incarnation.” The writer, 
who is the minister of the First Reformed 
Church, North Paterson, N. J., has de- 
veloped its ten chapters out of a paper 
which we wrote several years ago on the 
relation between the Christian religion and 
contemporary culture. His position in the- 
ology is definitely orthodox, while his at- 
titude toward current literature and science 
is hopeful and constructive. Thus he re- 
jects at the same time the modernists’ 
retreat from the Word and the funda- 
mentalists’ flight from the world. He at- 
tempts in his own way to read the worlds 
of science and of letters in the light of the 
Cosmic Christ. The result is a delightful 
and inspiring work which serves to dem- 
onstrate that the old theology is far from 
dead or dull. The quotations from and 
allusions to general literature are aptly 
made and indicate both wide reading and 
reflection. The emphasis upon the full 
Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
striking and illuminating, while Christ’s 
humanity is not denied or underrated. 

Lutherans will be especially interested 
in Chapters V and VI, “The Value of Doc- 
trine” and “Morality, the Flower of Re- 
ligion.” 
fectively done and offers some new 
thoughts. Chapter III, “The Soul’s Cry,” 
misses one fundamental aspect of prayer. 
The writer says nothing about its basis in 
God’s Word and promises. 

We recommend the book to teachers and 
leaders of young people as well as to our 
educated laity. It will aid in the realiza- 
tion that “nothing that is true, good, and 
beautiful should be foreign to the Chris- 
tian” (p. 156). Wiram H. Cooper. 
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The chapter on “Power” is ef-, 
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Thinking Youth’s Greatest Need 


By Dan Gilbert. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 154. 
Price, $1.00. 


What is faith, and what are the alterna- 
tives to religious and fundamental faith? 
Timely questions, but especially is youth 
confronted particularly by them at the 
present time. This book is a terrific ex- 
posure of secular faiths which have from 
time to time been offered mankind as sub- 


' stitutes for Christianity. The author claims 


and seeks to prove with a presentation of 
alternatives to religious and Christian 
faith, that Christianity offers such tri- 
umphant results as to render all others 


, ‘Spuerile and anemic in contrast.” 


y 


He points out the corruptive influence 
of the various isms that are endeavoring 
to promote a pagan faith within the youth 
of our day. He claims and seeks to prove 
with quotations that many of the move- 
ments in the world today are attempting 
to throw Christian civilization back into 
paganism under the deceiving labels of 
“modernism” and “progressivism.” 

The author no doubt will be accused of 
overdrawing the picture, but he offers an 
impregnable case by presenting an argu- 
ment for a strong, pulsating, living belief, 
which if accepted and adhered to, spells 


_ certain and glorious victory. 
ow 


Whether the author somewhat overstates 
his case or not, his general contentions 
are true. The book challenges the modern 
unbeliever on his own ground and neatly 
disposes of him with telling argument in 
favor of a Christian faith that in the end 
will be a victorious faith. We recommend 
it to college students and high school 
graduates, and to parents whose sons and 
daughters are preparing to enter college. 

Pavut M. Kryports. 


Soren Kierkegaard 


By Prof. Eduard Geismar of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, Denmark. Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pages xlix and 97. Price, $2.00. 


The reason for this book is to be found 
in the rising vogue of its subject, “Soren 
Kierkegaard.” The author of the volume, 
at the invitation of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, delivered a brief outline of the 
life, attitude and teaching of his country- 
man, Kierkegaard, in the lectures which 
are embodied in book form, together with 
a lengthy introduction by Minnesota Uni- 
versity’s Professor of Philosophy, D. F. 
Swenson. The treatment of the subject 
suffers from brevity. The more abstract 
items discussed—The Method of Kierke- 
gaard, Ethics and Existence, The Essence 
of Christianity—needed greater expansion 
to remove from their development the 
form and sense of technical impression. 
A fuller treatment of “The Life of Kirke- 
gaard” and his “Attack on Christendom” 
would have been helpful, though there is 
enough revealed to explain the essential 
tragedy of his career and to help in the 
understanding why his was a lonely voice 
falling upon unwilling ears. Many of the 
elements of his own life and manner were 
his worst enemies in his crusade. His pres- 
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ent vogue is doubtless due (1) to the fact 
that his is a crisis-theology, and more 
nearly suited to the present time of crisis; 
(2) that his message has been revived and 
applied in part by Karl Barth, that prophet 
of a similar crisis-theology in our day. 
But both of them have the same weakness 


of an overdone pessimism. Both of them - 


have the office of John the Baptist, whose 
days were few and destined to give way 
to a richer, healthier way of thought and 
life. It is hard to think of Kierkegaard as 
one who would or could make possible 
the fruitage of a great reformation. The 
unhappy, jangling elements of his own 
life; the abnormal mental sex-reactions 
revealed in his later diaries; the final bit- 
ter denial that Christianity any longer ex- 
isted on the earth, which was a part of 
his violent denunciation of Bishop Mar- 
tensen and the Church of his time—these 
and other things that warped his life were 
hardly the material from which to evoke 
a spiritual cosmos on which God could 
look and call it “very good.” Nor can it be 
so considered today. 
Juuius F, SEEBACH. 


John and His Five Books 


By Josiah Blake Tidwell, D.D., LL.D. 
Wm. H. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 188. Price, 
$1.50. 


A detailed guide for Bible study is 
always welcome, especially if it has a 
wealth of tests back of it. Dr. Tidwell has 
used the outlines in this book in teaching 
university classes, and found them usable 
and satisfactory. The outlines are exhaus- 
tive, but not tedious. They miss nothing, 
but inject nothing. No theories of interpre- 
tation are inserted. In some instances there 
are both shorter and longer outlines given 
to guide the student who has less or more 
time for study. This book is not for read- 
ing, though one fairly well acquainted with 
John’s writings finds help and pleasure in 
reading the pages of outlines, for his ac- 
quaintance with the “five books” is re- 
newed and his knowledge of them re- 
viewed. Enough comment is given under 
many of the headings in the outlines to 
give them life. Sufficient direction is in- 
cluded to make the outlines practical for 
us in studying these books. The eighty 
pages devoted to the Revelation throw 
much light on this difficult book, without 
resorting to “fanciful” interpretations.” 

D. Burr Smiru. 


Men of Power 


By Fred Eastman. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 186. Price, $1.50. 


This is a group of four brief sixty- 
minute biographies of the following diverse 
individuals: Thomas Jefferson, Charles 
Dickens, Matthew Arnold, and Louis 
Pasteur; a statesman, an author, an edu- 
cator, and a scientist. This is the first of 
a series of five such books to be pub- 
lished. A bibliography is included for 
more extensive reading. 

As the title suggests, these sketches were 
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written to show where the source of power 
originated in these men to enable them 
to become leaders in their respective fields. 
He emphasizes their early background, 
outlines their failures and achievements, 
describes their moods, and points to their 
faith. 

The book abounds in useful and inter- 
esting anecdotes. It is well written. For 
leaders of young people, especially, this 
will be a new storehouse of biographical 
guidance and exemplary inspiration. For 
those who would like to have a brief, cor- 
rect, and human account of these careers, 
this volume is a welcome one. It could be 
placed on the Senior Luther League read- 
ing list with much profit. 

Donatp F, Irvin. 


Stories of the Prophets as Told by 
Their Friends 


By R. Barclay Moon. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 184. Price, $1.25. 


Out of a desire to bring the great proph- 
ets within the understanding of the boys 
and girls grew the eight “stories” in this 
book. To each prophet is given a title; 
for example, Elijah, the Steadfast; Amos, 
the Fearless; Isaiah, a Statesman; Micah, 
a Champion of the Poor. Each story is 
introduced with a historical background, 
briefly and simply told. The story of each 
prophet is made interesting by good de- 
scriptions and well-stated dialogue that 
weave together incidents and sayings of 
the prophet. Not all is included in each 
story, of course, but there is enough to 
give the young reader a fairly comprehen- 
sive look at what the prophets, or the 
books having their names, stood for and 
taught. The work has been well done. 

D. Burt SMiru. 


God’s Architecture 


By the Rev. Oscar Rem. 1937. Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pages 157. Price, $1.00. 


This volume is dedicated to the Lutheran 
youth of America who are called to build 
God’s cathedrals. The author states in his 
Preface that “This volume is only a preface 
to the greatest of all occupations—God’s 
architecture. The theme is God building 
His temple in man.” God has a plan for 
each life. Man must study God’s archi- 
tecture and build his life after the divine 
pattern. 

The unique development of this theme 
is indicated by the titles of the seven chap- 
ters. They are: The Architect, The Blue- 
print, The Carpenter, The Technique, The 
Spirit, The Christian, and The Church. The 
Holy Scriptures are copiously quoted, and 
their fundamental spiritual and moral 
truths are applied to the modern problems 
of American life. The great essentials of 
positive Christian teaching on the revealed 
truths about God and the Christian way 
of living are presented in a way that will 
profoundly impress the thoughtful reader. 
This book is an excellent addition to the 
devotional literature of the Church and is 
heartily commended to both young and 
old. Henry MANKEN, JR. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


ADVOCATES BISHOPS 


In JuNE 1936, an article entitled, “The 
Episcopate and the American Lutheran 
Church, appeared in The American Lu- 
theran magazine. It ended with the plea, 
“Let us have bishops.” It was written by 
a prominent layman of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America—a layman who 
is in a position to know more about the 
workings of the Church than most pastors 
know. His article was reprinted in sev- 
eral other Lutheran journals, which speaks 
for its timeliness. 

Again we echo the appeal of that article 
—let us have bishops. But why? Not for 
the sake of the name, although the name 
is the only Christian and churchly name 
we know for the administrator of a large 
group of churches. It’s not the name we 
want—it’s the results in effective church 
administration, call the office and the man 
what you will. 

For example: many of our synods have 
a full-time president for which they each 
pay from $3,000 to $5,000 annually. They 
elect these men to be administrative heads 
of a synod of from 100 to 300 congrega- 
tions. They expect these men really to do 
some administrating; they tell themselves 
they want their money’s worth. But even 
before being installed (is that what we 
call it?) into office the president of synod 
is doomed to failure because his hands 
are tied by an ineffective system, and the 
very clergymen who clamor for results 
won't let him produce the results. We 
haven't lost faith in the men who hold 
these offices. But we have lost faith in the 
offices which these men vainly try to use. 

Lately a pastor who has served the 
Church most acceptably for over twenty- 
five years in an outstanding way, and has 
seen to it that his parish has always paid 
benevolence in full plus much unappor- 
tioned benevolence, has fallen upon evil 
days through no fault of his own. A 
change of pastorates is necessary for the 
pastor at least. The president of his synod 
is aware of the situation, and is aware of 
the pastor’s fine qualities. He wants to 
help matters—but he can’t. His hands are 
tied. All he can do is meekly suggest to 
parishes the name of this pastor. If they 
have other notions, he might as well have 
saved his breath. Neighboring synods say 
they have their own problems, and cannot 
take care of an “outsider” (that means 
a fellow U. L. C. A. pastor who happens to 
be in a different district synod at the 
time!). And so the crime of standing use- 
lessly by while a faithful servant suffers 
needlessly is rightly laid at the door of 
the Church. 

In another actual situation a large city 
congregation called a young man fresh 
from the seminary to be their pastor. He 
had no experience. The president of synod 
vainly pleaded with them to call an older 
man willing to change parishes, and who 
deserved a promotion and needed an in- 
crease in salary. The parish ignored the 
plea of the president and called the sem- 
inarian. And capable men in the same 
synod who had served at a mere pittance 
for a decade and deserved an advance, and 
who had experience, sat by and wondered. 


In another synod the most popular way 
of securing a call (do we still call it that?) 
is to have the right contacts and connec- 
tions, and know the right people. If one 
doesn’t have these contacts he can cool 
his heels indefinitely in the clerical bread- 
lines. Is it the president of synod’s fault? 
It is not. He futilely fumes against such 
a condition, and can do just about nothing. 

There are more than a few parishes 
that need new pastors, and still more pas- 
tors who need new parishes. How are 
these adjustments to be satisfactorily 
made? I don’t know, and no one else 
seems to know. It is just a process of 
fumbling around, and knowing someone, 
and being lucky—and then repenting at 
leisure. Is it the president’s fault? It is 
not. He simply doesn’t have more than 
advisory powers for congregations which 
are self-supporting. 


We really haven’t any central church 
government. We simply have a presiding 
officer for synodical conventions. 

Our Methodist and Episcopal friends 
may not be as effective in doctrine as we 
are, but they are more effective in admin- 
istration. Our European Lutheran breth- 
ren have seen the wisdom of retaining or 
establishing episcopal government. Many 
of our United Lutheran Church mission- 
aries in India greatly desire episcopal gov- 
ernment there. But when it is suggested, 
the stock answer is that America is a 
democratic land and we need a democratic 
form of’ church government in order to 
be 100 per cent American. But any school- 
boy knows that we haven’t a pure demo- 
cracy, but one of delegated central powers 
in our nation. Our Church doesn’t have 
that much. We claim in theory that the 
Lutheran Church is not restricted to any 
particular type of government, yet in prac- 
tice when episcopal government (rather 
than congregational chaos) is suggested, 
the watchmen on the walls of Zion quickly 
smell a Romanizing heresy, all forgetful 
of their theory. 


And further, has it never seemed strange 
that we do not allow our pastors to be 
called to a parish for a fixed term of four 
years, but at the same time take a pastor 
out of a parish into the synodical pres- 
idency for a fixed term of years? Why 
not a life tenure of office for the president 
(better, bishop), as the pastors wish for 
themselves, and as our doctrine of the call 
would suggest? Don’t we trust our of- 
ficials? 

Ask the average pastor whether he is 
satisfied with the administrative set-up of 
our Church. The fault does not lie with 
the personnel. No man could do much 
with his hands tied. So for the sake of 
efficiency and progress in a complicated 
age of big enterprises, let’s have bishops, 
not only in name but in fact. 

Paulding, Ohio. Howarp R. KuNKLE. 


Discussion of the subject treated by Pas- 
tor Kunkle was not admitted two years 
ago because it was not then an issue in 
the United Lutheran Church. A memorial 
from one of the synods, a statement by the 
National Lutheran Council and local dis- 
cussions have changed the situation. Eb. 
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A New Pamphlet on Symbolism 


SYMBOLS AND TERMS 
OF THE CHURCH 


By HOWARD R. KUNKLE 


This pamphlet has been issued to meet the 
growing interest in church symbols and 
terms and to supply an inexpensive publica- 
tion explaining those most commonly used. 
The pamphlet opens with a statement con- 
cerning the reason for and use of symbols 
in the life of the church. Over sixty of the 
most familiar symbols of ideas and Bible 
characters are explained. Most of these are 
illustrated. Some fifty church terms, the 
meaning of which should be known to every 
church member, are defined. The symbolism 
of the church year colors is stated. 

In view of the widespread interest in sym- 
bols and the value of knowing their mean- 
ing, this pamphlet merits wide distribution 
among church members. 

Self-cover. 16 pages. 


Price, 60 cents a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


An Easter Sermon 


I BELIEVE IN THE 
RESURRECTION 


By WALTER C. DAVIS, D.D- 


An Easter Sermon by the pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Charleston, 
South Carolina. With its firmness of con- 
viction in the reality of the resurrection 
fact, its exposure of the emptiness of the 
objections often raised, and its warm appre- 
ciation of what this fact means, this little 
pamphlet will appeal strongly to the earnest 
church member and will prove acceptable 
for distribution at the Easter season. 


Card Binding. 16 pages. 
10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a 100. 


LIGHT FOR TODAY 


A MONTHLY 
FOR DAILY DEVOTIONAL USE 


Published under the direction of the - 
Common Service Book Committee 


The plan of the pamphlet is: An issue to 
a month and a page to a day, on which 
there is a group of Introit Verses; a sim- 
ple, spiritual Meditation; a brief Prayer; 
and a suggested Scripture Reading. It lends 
itself to both personal and group use. The 
size of the page is 342 x 6 inches, fitting an 
ordinary envelope or the pocket. It will 
regularly contain thirty-two pages and will 
be made up with an attractive special cover. 
The material is prepared by able devotional 
writers of our church. 


This monthly is available on a SUBSCRIP- 
TION basis, at the following yearly rates: 


Single copy, 40 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 24 cents 
a year; 

To Canada: 50 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 27 cents 
a year. 


Single copies, 5 cents each; 10 to 49 copies, 
21% cents each; 50 or more, 244 cents each. 


As this is virtually an official publication 
of the church intended to foster the devo- 
tional life of the people, it may well be dis- 
tributed regularly to each family in the con- 
gregation; used for circulation among the’ 
unchurched, in hospitals and other institu- 
tions. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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MARY J. DREXEL HOME’S 
FOUNDER’S DAY 


FiIrTy YEARS AGO a Philadelphia business 
man was erecting at his personal expense 
a building impressive for its size and 
beauty. When dedicated on December 6, 
1888, it was placed at the service of the 


MR. JOHN D. LANKENAU, 
THE FOUNDER 


Lutheran Church as the Mary J. Drexel 
Home and Philadelphia Motherhouse of 
Deaconesses. The Golden Jubilee of that 
event will be observed in December, with 
the Church and other interests repre- 
sented. It was natural, however, that on 
Founder’s Day, March 17, when the one 
hundred twenty-first birthday of John D. 
Lankenau was observed, the jubilee note 
would be sounded—Go Forward! 

In the afternoon the Lankenau School 
for Girls presented a most interesting pro- 
gram, including musical numbers and 
sketches in English, German and French. 
At the close the Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Deaconess Work, the Rev. Dr. 
W. A. Wade, addressed the school and the 
assembled alumnae and friends. After ex- 
pressing his great pleasure in attending 
Founder’s Day for the first time, he ex- 
tended the greetings of the Deaconess 
Board and then spoke of the great pos- 
sibilities for youth in our day. He asked 
all to remember Christ’s word: “All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” 


Decreased Deficit 


Later Dr. Wade also attended the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, at which 
Allen L. Benner, D.D., of Lancaster, Pa., 
represents the Board of Deaconess Work 
and W. L. Stough, D.D., and the 
president of the synod’s Inner Mis- 
sion Board, the Rev. William F. 
Herrmann, represent the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. The most serious 
problem at present is financial, 
though the treasurer’s annual report 
revealed a net deficit of only $5,548 
over against $12,362 of the previous 
year. During the past twenty years 
the work of the institution was car- 
ried on at a cost of more than 
$1,500,000. A special committee of 
the Board has been charged with a 
thorough study of the financial situ- 
ation. 

The Home for the Aged with a 
family of fifty-two men and women, 
and the Children’s Hospital with 921 
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ments at the dispensary, must look for the 
greater local support while the Mother- 
house, maintaining 121 Sisters, of whom 
103 are in active service and eighteen 
retired or relieved for special training, 
must look to the Church at large for 
further assistance. In 1937 the treasurer 
received $3,375 from the United Lutheran 
Church towards the Motherhouse support. 
For this the Board is deeply grateful; also 
for the material help the Children’s Hos- 
pital received from “The Friends of Chil- 
dren” who buy most of the medical and 
surgical supplies for the Children’s Hos- 
pital. 
Dr. Hoover, Speaker 

The Founder’s Day Service was held in 
the chapel at eight o’clock. Prof. H. D. 
Hoover, D.D., LL.D., of Gettysburg, pres- 
ident of the Deaconess Board of the U. L. 
C. A., was the speaker. Basing his address 
on Hebrews 6: 9-12, he spoke of the found- 
ers—the pioneers, the fellows—the dea- 
conesses, and the followers—the successors 
and supporters. He stirred the festive con- 
gregation with many an impressive appeal 
and said, “The spirit of Lankenau cannot 
live in brick and stone, but in you and 
me. ... We must measure our work with 
the spirit of Christ, and not limit it to 
that of the founder. . . . This must not 
merely be a Memorial Day, but a birthday 
of greater things in the Deaconess work, 
reviving the dynamic and the spirit of our 
fathers.” May these words bear fruit for 
a new start in this jubilee year! 

Dr. Hoover was followed with brief 
statements by Mrs. Marie E. Funck for 
“The Friends of Children,” by Miss May 
Graebing for the Drexel-Lankenau School 
Association, by Sister Anna Hunt for the 
Philadelphia Deaconess Association, and 
by Charles A. Thress, the institution’s 
treasurer. The annual report of the treas- 
urer and that of “The Friends of Children” 
was included in a pamphlet presenting the 
report of E. F. Bachmann, D.D., as pastor 
and superintendent. These reports will 
appear in the April issue of The Deaconess 
Messenger, and will be sent to every mem- 
ber of the Deaconess Association and to 
any reader of THE LUTHERAN upon request. 

After the service all present were asked 
to remain for a brief social hour with re- 
freshments in the adjoining Lankenau 
Room. This new feature added still more 
to the fine spirit of the occasion. Many 
voiced the opinion that this was one of the 
best and most inspiring Founder’s Days we 
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have ever had. It was, indeed, a good be- 
ginning of the three festive occasions of 
this Jubilee Year. The next is on Sunday, 
June 19, the fifty-fourth anniversary of 
the arrival of the first Sisters. This service 
will also open the twenty-third Confer- 
ence of Lutheran Motherhouses in Amer- 
ica. The climax will be reached Decem- 
ber 6, the fiftieth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation. To all these services Lutherans 
of Philadelphia and beyond are assured 
a warm welcome! Let us —Go Forward! 


CAMP DIRECTRESS 


Miss Jane M. Taylor to Head 
Camp Hagan 


Tue YoutH Activities Committee of the 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania at 
a recent meeting selected Miss Jane Mayne 
Taylor of Allentown as directress of Camp 
Hagan for Girls at Shawnee-on-the-Dela- 
ware, Pa., for the 1938 season. 

Miss Taylor is employed at the St. John’s 
Lutheran Civic 
Center in Allen- 
town where she 
is engaged in 
youth work 
throughout the 
year. 

At present she 
is attending 
classes in New 
York studying 
camp adminis- 
tration under 
Robert Marshall, 
an authority on 
camps. 

Her first ex- 
perienceasa 
camper was with the Allentown Y. W. 
C. A. camp. She also spent a season as a 
camper at Nawakwa, the Lutheran Leader- 
ship Training Camp, Biglerville, Pa., and 
served there three years as a counselor. 
During the season of 1937, Miss Taylor was 
in charge of the religious work at Camp 
Hagan. Miss Taylor is the Life Service 
Secretary of the Allentown District Luther 
League and for two years has served as 
treasurer of the Parish Workers’ Confer- 
ence of the Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 

Camp Hagan for girls opened its first 
season last year and had an overflow reg- 
istration during the entire season. It is the 
sister camp of the well-known Camp 
Miller for boys. 

Accommodations have been in- 
creased this year so that it will be 
possible to take care of 140 girls per 
week in addition to the staff of 
twenty-four. 

Both Camp Miller for boys and 
Camp Hagan for girls are owned and 
operated by the Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and are 
under the direct supervision of Le- 
Roi E. Snyder, who is the director of 
the Youth Activities. 

Both camps will have an overflow 
population again this summer. The 
camps are operated from July 2 to 
August 27. For information address 
communications to LeRoi E. Sny- 


MISS JANE M. TAYLOR 


patients last year and 8,235 treat- 


MARY J. DREXEL MOTHERHOUSE OF DEACONESSES 


der, 110 Crestmont S., Reading, Pa 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 
By the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 


AT THE TIME of writing this letter the 
pastors and people in most of the parishes 
in South Carolina are busily engaged in 
making the Lenten Season one of spir- 
itual blessing and benefit in their various 
communities. Pre-Lenten Retreats were 
held by several pastoral groups in the 
synod. The Week of Prayer and Self- 
denial by the Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties was generally observed in parishes 
throughout the state, some having joint 
meetings. 

Sunday, March 13, The State of Colum- 
bia, a leading South Carolina daily which 
has attracted wide attention through its 
sane and usually sound editorials, pub- 
lished an interesting and helpful editorial 
entitled, “This Season of Lent.” The editor 
likened the Lenten Season to a period of 
“spiritual housecleaning.” We quote the 
following from this editorial: “As the wife 
finds the home has gone into an unlovely 
disarray and needs a brushing-up and re- 
arrangement, and the merchant desires to 
straighten up and take an inventory, so 
the individual finds he has grown lax in 
physical and mental habits. He discovers 
he is overweighted with coarse, discordant 
desires and negative thinking. 

“He needs a cleansing of his spiritual 
ideals which have become blurred, and in 
order to arrive thereto he wants to brush- 
up, re-tidy his individual mental and spir- 
itual home. The unlovely disarray must 
be cleansed, rearranged. One longs for 
the exaltation, the sweet power of vision 
again. 

“And the result is? The Lenten Season. 
‘A period of preparation of the soul for its 
resurrection from old, dead ways of think- 
ing and living into greater spiritual un- 
derstanding. A period of cleansing, of 
purification in preparation for the festival 
of Easter. Our hurried, jaded social life 
sadly needs it.” 


Not Enough Sundays 


If pastors preached upon every topic and 
presented to their people every cause, sec- 
ular and religious, which they are so fre- 
quently asked to do, there would not be 
enough Sundays to go around, or it would 
take many hours each Sunday for this 
alone. In fact, we doubt if there would be 
enough weekdays and Sundays for one 
cause to be presented each day. The 
morning’s mail brings to me a request to 
present to my congregation the cause of 
“National Wildlife Restoration Week.” The 
letter asked that a sermon be preached on 
the topic and there was inclosed a pre- 
pared sermon, typewritten, and ready to 
deliver. Then there comes “Be Kind to 
Animals Week,” “Boy Scout Week,” “Girl 
Scout Week,” “Better Homes Week,” 
“Clean-up and Paint-up Week,” “Fire 
Prevention Week,” “Better Babies Week,” 
“Crippled Children Week,” “Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Week,” “Civic Clubs,” “Community 
Chest,” “Cedar Chest,” “Chest Colds.” 
From the church it is “Home Missions,” 
“Foreign Missions,” “Inner Missions,” 
“Boards,” “Calls,” “Causes,” and “What 
Have You?” From these and many others 
we are about ready to pick “Be Kind to 
Animals Every Week” and let the pastors 
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and people have a chance to worship God 
and work for His Kingdom first. Many of 
the causes are worth while, but certainly 
all cannot be presented with equal em- 
phasis. 

It was the privilege of the writer to visit 
Old Ebenezer Church near Savannah, Ga., 
on March 12 and deliver an address be- 
fore the Georgia Salzburger Historic So- 
ciety. Members of this group are direct 
descendants of the original Salzburgers 
who settled here. These devout Lutheran 
people have a noble history of true loy- 
alty to the Kingdom of God proven by 
many trying circumstances. Delegates and 
visitors to the Savannah Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church will recall the 
pleasant trip to this historic spot when 
the group witnessed the stirring historical 
pageant telling the story of the Salzburg- 
ers, the great address by Dr. W. H. Greever 
on “Quests,” and the feast of real “South- 
ern barbecue.” 


Comparisons 


It is said that “comparisons are odious,” 
but we could not help making a com- 
parison recently for the sake of contrast 
found in the attitude of laymen in two 
great general bodies of the church in 
America. For some time we have been 
hearing and reading in South Carolina 
much about “unification” as being consid- 
ered by our Methodist brethren. Three 
general bodies of this church, the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South have been considering 
the matter of union. The first two named 
have already voted to approve the plan, 
the last named will vote at its general con- 
vention in May. Recently protest meetings 
by laymen have been held in South Caro- 
lina to arouse objection to the plan. A 
meeting was held in Columbia recently at 
which Bishop Denny, retired, of Richmond, 
Va., addressed the gathering of almost a 
thousand laymen from this section. Sim- 
ilar meetings are being held in other 
states in the South. In contrast with these 
laymen are the laymen of several general 
bodies of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Our laymen seem to be leading the 
way and urge the uniting of these bodies 
of our church. 

Political pots are beginning to boil in 
South Carolina. Registration books are 
now open, candidates are announcing for 
offices in city, county, state, and national 
politics. People are being urged to reg- 
ister and are beginning to be besieged by 
vote-getters. 


IN THE CHURCHES 


-H. S. Petrea, D.D., editor of the South 
Carolina Lutheran and the efficient statis- 
tical secretary for the synod, has recently 
moved to Rock Hill, S. C., to become pas- 
tor of the mission church there after serv- 
ing the pastorate at Chapin for a number 
of years. 


The Rev. and Mrs. C. K. Derrick of 
Charleston recently presented to St. John’s 
Church, Irmo, a beautiful baptismal font 
in memory of their deceased infants. 


Mt. Horeb Church, Chapin, has been 
renovated recently, most of this obligation 
being assumed by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
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St. Thomas’ Church, Chapin, the Rev. 
J. S. Wessinger pastor, has been given a 
new coat of paint on the interior. 


Holy Trinity Church, Little Mountain, 
the Rev. E. Z. Pence pastor, has under- 
gone complete interior renovation. This 
small town is quite Lutheran. The Lu- 
theran Church is the only one of any de- 
nomination to be found here. For many 
years the high school commencement ex- 
ercises have been held in this church with 
a Lutheran service complete. Why not? 
For not more than two families in the 
town are other than Lutheran. 


From Mt. Tabor Parish, near Little 
Mountain, the Rev. D. M. Shull pastor, 
comes the report of a number of fine im- 
provements and added equipment in Mt. 
Olivet, Mt. Pilgrim, and Mt. Tabor 
Churches. 


Improvements are also noted in Trinity 
Church, Elloree, the Rev. Legrande Mayer 
pastor. 


Dr. C. A. Freed, president of the Lu- 
theran Theological Southern Seminary, 
has been forced to take a much needed rest 
in Virginia for the past few weeks. Re- 
ports are that he is improving rapidly and 
hopes to resume his duties at the seminary 
shortly. During his absence his work has 
been carried on by the faculty, assisted by 
Dr. H. A. McCullough and the Rev. Karl 
W. Kinard. 


The Administration Building and two 
dormitories, the Greever Building and the 
Kinard Building of the Lowman Home are 
being completely renovated on the interior. 
The new Cline buildings, two dormitories 
made possible through the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Cline of Hickory, N. C., will be 
occupied about April 1. This institution 
for the aged and helpless has made re- 
markable progress during the past year. 
It is the only institution of its kind in the 
South. 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
By the Rey. Lloyd M. Keller 


AMONG THE PLANS made by the local com- 
mittee for the entertainment of the Bi- 
ennial Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, which is to be held in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel next October 5- 
12, is a musical project of peculiar educa- 
tional and cultural value. This project will 
contribute to a greater appreciation of the 
fine musical heritage of our Lutheran 
Church. In planning for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the U. L. C. A. 
Convention in Baltimore, the local com- 
mittee has been giving months of pre- 
liminary correspondence and planning to 
provide a musical program that will dem- 
onstrate and interpret our Church’s heri- 
tage of music. Plans have progressed to a 
stage of development which makes it pos- 
sible for us to give definite announce- 
ment to 


A Festival of Lutheran Music 


At a meeting in Zion Church March 21, 
under the guidance of Pastor Fritz O. 
Evers, chairman of the Committee on Spe- 
cial Lutheran Meetings for the Convention, 
definite plans were outlined for a Festival 
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of Lutheran Music in the cultural musical 
| setting of the Peabody Conservatory of 


_ Music at Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, 


_ Saturday night, October 8. Five of our Lu- 
' theran colleges in the Atlantic Seaboard 


region have accepted the committee’s in- 
vitation to send their choirs to Baltimore 
to participate in this Festival of Music. 
The following will participate in the Sat- 
urday night program: Newberry College 


| Singers, Muhlenberg Chapel Choir, Get- 


tysburg College Choir, Susquehanna Motet 
- Choir, Hartwick a Cappella Choir. Dr. 
G. C. Rees, chairman of the U. L. C. A. 
Committee on Church Music; Paul Ensrud, 
Director of Music at Newberry College, 
Newberry, S. C.; Harold K. Marks, Mus.D., 
Director of Music at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa.; Parker B. Wagnild, Mus.M., 
Director of Music at Gettysburg College 


and Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.; 


Frederick C. Stevens, M.A., Director of 
Music at Susquehanna University, Selins- 


| grove, Pa.; and Frank E. Hakanson, Direc- 
» tor of Music at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
_N. Y., participated with the local commit- 


tee in planning the musical program. 
) 


Program Planned 


A mass choir of 200 voices from these 
five choirs will sing in three appearances 
in the festival. Each individual choir will 
ygive a presentation of a different period 
jin the development of Lutheran Music. 
The Susquehanna Choir will take the Pre- 
Bach period, the Muhlenberg Choir will 
appear in the Post-Reformation period, 
the Newberry Choir will offer several 
numbers from the nineteenth century 
period, the Gettysburg Choir will sing two 
numbers by Christiansen of the Contem- 
porary period of Lutheran Music. 

A nationally known Lutheran organist 
is being invited to play several prelude and 
interlude organ numbers. The Festival 
will close with the Mass Choir singing 


“Now Thank We All Our God,” by Bach, 


and “A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” This 
Festival of Lutheran Music promises to be 
the highlight of the local committee’s pro- 
gram for the convention, and will demon- 
strate the efforts that are being put forth 
by the directors of our Lutheran College 
Choirs to recapture the virility and abid- 
ingness of our Lutheran musical heritage. 
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Each of these choirs will appear in one of 
the local churches October 9. 


Wild Life in Baltimore 


Baltimoreans are usually treated to some 
show on a grand scale in Fifth Regiment 
Armory each February. This past month 
it was the North American Sports, Garden 
and Outdoor Life Show. 175,000 people 
were in attendance during a week’s ex- 
hibition. American wild life was in evi- 
dence everywhere. Numerous varieties of 
wild ducks and wild geese swam about 
upon constructed lakes. White swans swam 
gracefully to and fro upon the surface of 
the water in a huge exhibition tank. Wild 
boars, wildcats, armadillos, horned toads, 
rabbits, squirrels, mountain deer, bears, 
foxes, porcupines, owls, hawks, pheasants, 
and quail appeared in cages or perched on 
dead tree branches of miniature forests. 

The Mountain Club of Maryland had on 
display a section of the Appalachian Trail. 
Flowers and shrubbery bloomed every- 
where and breathed forth the fragrance of 
Spring. Rolling hills, wooded groves, and 
grassy fields covered upstairs and down- 
stairs floors and served as a setting of a 
variety of game and animal exhibits. 

Twice each day expert log rollers gave 
an exhibition of log rolling and canoe tilt- 
ing in a 60,000-gallon tank. Two teams of 
dogs of a famous Arctic explorer and 
author barked their restlessness in being 
housed indoors in an Arctic exhibit. Hours 
passed quickly as one tried to see every- 


.thing in this colossal exhibit of wild life. 


Church Councilmen’s Institute 


During the past four years the Minis- 
terial Association of Baltimore has pro- 
moted an annual Councilmen’s Institute. 
This year two Thursday nights in Feb- 
ruary were given to inspirational meet- 
ings of instruction and discussion of church 
problems for the members of church coun- 
cils of the Lutheran churches of Baltimore. 

One evening was devoted to group dis- 
cussion of parish problems. Carl Distler, 
Esq., led a group on “Personal Evangelism 
in the Local Church;” George Yost, Esq., 
“Evaluating Our Methods of Church 
Finance;” Pastor Paul Huffman, “Under- 
standing the Pastor’s Mind;” Pastor Ray- 
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mond Sorrick, “Maintaining Harmony in 
the Congregation.” 

A second evening was given over to the 
subject of “Lutheran Church Music.” The 
Rev. John E. Sanderson, instructor of 
Church Music at Gettysburg Seminary, 
spoke on “Our Common Service” and an- 
swered questions from the floor. Two 
hundred councilmen, choir leaders, organ- 
ists and pastors were in attendance. 


Youth Conference 


The annual Maryland-Delaware Youth 
Conference at Faith Presbyterian Church 
was attended by more than four hundred 
delegates, March 18 and 19. The opening 
address was given by Dr. N. J. Gould 
Wickey, Executive Secretary of the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Education, upon the theme, 
“Personal Religious Living,’ Friday night. 
Morning and afternoon sessions were given 
to panel discussions and an open forum 
on “Peace and War.” 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


Two OF OUR congregations in the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Illinois Synod have 
been fortunate in not remaining vacant 
long after the resignation of their pastors. 
They are St. John’s, Mt. Pulaski, and the 
Irving Congregation. St. John’s congre- 
gation had been served by the Rev. Fred- 
erick Ludwig, who concluded a five-year 
pastorate the last Sunday in January, and 
is now serving St. Paul’s, Postville, Iowa. 
Acting upon the recommendation of the 
president of the Illinois Synod, Dr. Armin 
G. Weng, St. John’s extended a call to the 
Rev. Ray O. Zumstein of Olney, Ill. He 
has accepted the call and began his pas- 
torate at Mt. Pulaski February 28. Mr. 
Zumstein is a Carthage College man and 
a graduate of the Chicago Seminary at 
Maywood. He was ordained by the Illinois 
Synod in 1934, at which time he began 
work in the Olney Parish. We bespeak 
for him a most successful work. 


The Irving congregation became vacant 
the first of the year, when the Rev. Clif- 
ford Larson concluded nearly six years of 
faithful work with that and the Fillmore 
congregation. Due to poor health, Pastor 
Larson plans to do agricultural work for 
a year or two. These two congregations, 
also acting upon the recommendation of 
the president of synod, extended a call to 
the Rev. Arthur E. Schmidt of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Again the pastor and people found 
mutual ground, and Mr. Schmidt accepted 
the call to become pastor of the Irving- 
Fillmore Parish, beginning his pastorate 
March 15. Pastor Schmidt is also a Car- 
thage and Chicago Seminary man. He was 
ordained by the Michigan Synod in 1927, 
and served a mission in Detroit for many 
years. Two years ago he came to Milwau- 
kee, where he has done supply work as 
opportunity arose. We feel certain that he 
and the people of his parish will have a 
blessed experience in the Kingdom of God. 

There are but three vacant rural parishes 
in this conference, and not so many in 
the whole synod. That bespeaks active 
congregations and good oversight of the 
churches by the leaders of the Church. 

Epwin J. JOHNSON. 
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EASTER SUNRISE 
6: 30 A. M. 


Temple University Stadium 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Choirs, Trumpeters, Soloists, Harpers 
Nationally-known Personalities 


75-foot Illuminated Cross 
50-foot Cross of Flowers 


DR. ROSS STOVER will Speak 
(Estimated Crowd, 75,000) 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 
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MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 
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Largest Stock in America. Over on 
books, classified by subject. Out of print books 
searched for. New book orders promptly filled. 
Correspondence and ‘want lists’ invited. Cata- 
logs Free. Please mention ‘‘The Lutheran.” 


' 80 and 82 Fourth Ave. 
Schulte’s Book Store™ "ee 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 

Metal. Bells made of Copper 

and Tin. Famous for full rich 

tones, volume and durability. 

The Van Duzen Electrical 
Bell Ringer 

THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 


This ELECTRIC Ss 59 
BULLETIN only 

Complete with 780 Steel Letrers — An effect- 

ive, economical way to build attendance and 


increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


. Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowa 


THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
f4 Concha By 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


DETROIT IS ONE of the most interesting 
metropolises in the world. It is a city of 
contrasts and paradoxes—machinery and 
art, high-powered cars and push carts, 
skyscrapers and grottoes, shaded boule- 
vards and narrow lanes, ornate parks and 
dirty alleys, palatial residences and dingy 
tenements, gigantic auto plants and peanut 
stands, huge foundries and shoestring 
venders, schools, colleges, universities, 
libraries, art galleries, museums and thou- 
sands who can neither read nor write, met- 
ropolitanites and hill-billies, native-born 
Americans and little Africa, Italy, Pales- 
tine and every nationality on the face of 
the earth, the most modernistic and the 
most ancient. “Detroit” is synonymous 
with the mechanical marvels of this ma- 
chine age. More river-borne traffic passes 
its ramparts than any other city in the 
world. During the navigable season, the 
Detroit River is a veritable pageant of 
commerce. Two hundred thirty-six years 
ago the city was an outpost of civiliza- 
tion, the savage sentinel of New France. 
When France’s North American power was 
crushed, Detroit fell into the hands of the 
British, where it remained until 1783. Then 
the great Revolution brought it under the 
Stars and Stripes. Here are preached and 
practiced many of the known religions of 
the world, including those of pagan coun- 
tries. With the influx of the German peo- 
ples about 1850, Detroit became a Lutheran 
center and today has within or near its 
limits one hundred twenty Lutheran con- 
gregations, the largest Protestant body. it 
has more than four hundred Protestant 
churches and is a mighty Roman Catholic 
stronghold. The city has grown and pros- 
pered beyond the wildest dreams of its 
founders until today it is a modern miracle 
—the world’s auto capital. “Believe it or 
not.” 

Famous Lutheran Choirs 


Detroiters have had ample opportunity 
to hear some of the best Lutheran choirs 
in this and other countries in recent 
months. Chapel Choir from Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, gave a sacred con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall March 20, under the 
baton of Ellis Emanuel Snyder. The ex- 
cellent quality of this program merited a 
larger audience than greeted these Ohio 
folks. In the same hall the famous St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir from Northfield, Minn., 
gave one of its inimitable programs under 
the direction of Dr. F. Melius Christensen 
January 28. January 20 a capacity au- 
dience greeted the Helsinki University 
Chorus in the Masonic auditorium. This 
was the first American tour of Finland's 
famous choir, and music critics agree that 
there is none better. It was conducted 
by Martti Turenen. Such Lutheran mu- 
sical lore makes Lutherans mighty proud 
of their history and accomplishments. 


Dynamic or Dyspeptic? 

Detroit seems to be the pocket of the 
present repression. Some are asking: Is it 
dynamic or dyspeptic Detroit? Others have 
diagnosed it as “Detroit Blues.” If the 
city is not overoptimistic it is overpes- 
simistic. The pendulum swings to opposite 
extremes. Fear psychology plays an im- 
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portant part in community pessimism. Let 
some industrial or financial luminary step 
before the mike and let out a blast of 
dreary outlook and the entire city or com- 
munity wilts like new-mown hay beneath 
the noon-day sun. William S. Knudsen, 
president of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, a Detroit Lutheran, born in Den- 
mark, recently testifying before a United 
States Senate investigation of business 
conditions, said, “It is astonishing that 
people are afraid of something out there, 
and they don’t even know what it is.” In 
that same interview it was admitted that 
the General Motors is building five new 
plants in Buffalo, Rochester, Dayton and 
New Jersey. The Ford Motors Company 
makes it known that it is spending 
$40,000,000 in new industrial plants. The 
Chrysler Corporation is spending millions 
in expansion. This ought to take the jit- 
ters out of business. At least there seems 
to be no industrial dyspepsia in these fig- 
ures. This fear complex not only affects 
the industrial and economic world, but 
also the home and church life of our peo- 
ple. Economic insecurity is a mighty factor 
and must be reckoned with when and 
wherever met. Preaching to the heedless 
rich while the poor of the same parish 
are evicted from tenements and their fur- 
niture and children are upon the streets, 
bears little fruit. Unemployment is too 
general in Detroit, but there is a slight 
improvement over previous months. The 
general opinion here is that this repres- 
sion will be of short duration. To this all 
good people will shout a loud Amen. 


Detroit Getting Ready 

Old historic Navin Field, the home ball 
park of the Detroit Tigers, has been re- 
built and renamed “Briggs Stadium,” after 
Walter O. Briggs, president of the Detroit 
Baseball Club. The seating capacity of the 
stadium has been enlarged from forty to 
sixty thousand, next in size to that of the 
Yankee Stadium, New York City. The 
management says Detroit is the best base- 
ball town in the United States and that 
the expenditure of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars is to give the fans the kind of 
park they deserve. The work of rebuild- 
ing will perhaps be completed in time for 
the opening game here April 22. Human- 
kind behaves rather strangely under cer- 
tain circumstances. Thousands may be out 
of employment, hundreds on the welfare, 
and the soup and bread lines may be long, 
but the ball park will be packed at all 
important games. That which fills every 
seat in a baseball stadium is the element 
of chance, the possibility that the unex- 
pected will happen and the hope to get a 
thrill which takes the drab out of life’s 
humdrum. In this connection, we also see 
moving picture theatres enlarging their 
seating capacities, beer gardens and road 
houses, but very few churches need extra 
seats. This city is getting ready for one 
of the most remarkable religious demon- 
strations in its history, in a three-hour 
Good Friday service. Business is hushed, 
churches are open and downtown theatres 
are converted into places of public wor- 
ship. For once, the uplifted Christ seems 
to reign supreme, even in a community 
that is deeply engrossed in the struggle 
for existence in the most highly mech- 
anized environment in the world. 


¢ 
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NO 44-HOUR WEEK 


Large Pennsylvania Congregation Keeps 
Pastors and Congregational Officials 
Constantly Active 


In Porrsvittz, Pa., an industrial city of 
approximately 25,000 inhabitants, Trinity 
Lutheran Church is one of the very in- 
fluential congregations. Its pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. E. W. Weber, is a member of the Board 
of American Missions, an ex-chaplain of 
the United States Army who saw service 
‘in France, and later in the Philippine 
Islands, and one who believes that a con- 
nection between work and accomplish- 
ments is beyond alibis or avoidance. The 
church has a communing membership of 
4,750 members and a program that to three 
»or four regular services each Sunday adds 
meetings on weekdays and an endless 
round of visits to sick in their homes and 
in the hospitals, to shut-ins, and to people 
who are in need of the guidance and cor- 
rection that only the Gospel-equipped pas- 
‘tor of souls can provide. Here in Pottsville 
‘is one answer to any who think the church 
‘a one-day-per-week activity. 

During recent weeks Dr. Weber has had 
as his resident assistant the Rev. Frank- 
jin P. Smith who was ordained in 1937. 
Pastor Smith had somewhere read state- 
ments about the absence of religion in the 
world, the doom of the Church, and the 
myth of the existence of God. To such 
‘cynicism which the present worldly philos- 
ophy expresses, he is prepared to register 
a definite denial. On the basis of what he 
has seen, heard and helped to do in past 
weeks, he writes THe LUTHERAN: “It has 
been the writer’s privilege to serve as an 
assistant to one of the pastors who defies 
the world and has thrown the lie into the 
teeth of those who scoff. I want to express 
the sincere hope that others may be made 
conscious even as I have been, that the 
cynic is but a babbler, that there are 
churches where the power of God is mani- 
fest, where God Himself is present, and 
where the congregation worships Him in 
Spirit and in truth. 


Increased Number of Services 


“During this present Lenten Season,” 
Pastor Smith comments by way of dem- 
onstrating his general assertions, “the 
Gospel has been preached not only at the 
three Sunday preaching services, but every 
morning at eight o’clock when the church 
bells summon the congregation to assemble 
for a peaceful half hour matin service with 
a meditation and prayers led by their pas- 
tors. At no time are there less than a 
hundred people present at these eight 
o'clock services. During the six weeks 
beginning with Septuagesima Sunday 
there has been an average of 840 people 
at the preaching services every Sunday. 

“Every Friday afternoon at four o’clock 
a special children’s Lenten service is held 
with an average of 600 present, and on 
‘Friday evenings a Lenten service con- 
‘ducted in the German language is pro- 
vided for those who still prefer worship 
in German. The average attendance at the 
Sunday school sessions for the last year 
‘was approximately 900. Seventy cate- 
cchumens and thirty adults have been at- 
tending instruction and will be received 
into the church on Palm Sunday by the 
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rite of confirmation. The catechumens will 
have received fifty-five hours of work 
preliminary to their public confession of 
their faith in Christ.” 


Money Comes 


The experiences in which Pastor Smith 
has participated during the past weeks 
have convinced him that while economic 
conditions may handicap a congregation 
of Christians, the scarcity of money and 
the hardships incident thereto do not be- 
come insuperable obstacles. He believes 
that the grace of God has a way of be- 
coming productive and that beneficence, 
which is good deeds in distinction from 
benevolence which means good will, takes 
the form of giving money. But the meas- 
ure of the power of the church is not in- 
dicated by the size of its financial budget. 
“For instance,” says Pastor Smith, “there 
is a vast amount of inner mission activity 
going on in and around Pottsville that 
radiates from Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Three hospitals are visited continuously, 
and every Lutheran that enters one of 
them has his name so recorded in the hos- 
pital office; then the pastor of Trinity 
Church is notified. Preaching in the cor- 
ridors of the jail transforms the prison 
into a chapel while the pastor and his as- 
sistants preach the Word of God, visit the 
prisoners, and offer them many forms of 
assistance. The officer in charge of the 
Detention House for boys and girls under 
sixteen who for various reasons were be- 
coming enemies to society, finds that the 
church follows its youth with the Word of 
God and with counsel, even if it must 
come within the walls of a penal institu- 
tion to do so. The judges of the court, 
the warden of the jail, the district at- 
torney, and the probation officer are well 
aware of the influence of this church and 
feel free to call upon its pastor for con- 
sultation when youth problems arise. The 
Almshouse, the Insane Asylum, the Red 
Cross, the Crippled Children’s Association, 
and the local Children’s Home likewise 
recognize the work that is being done by 
this mission-minded congregation. A local 
relief fund is maintained which has reached 
a thousand dollars in a year. On this the 
pastor and his assistants make drafts for 
clothing, food, and medical care for those 
who are in need. The congregation also is 
of assistance in relieving unemployment. 
It maintains a parish abroad in Japan.” 

When Pastor Smith had catalogued the 
various enterprises in which Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, is engaged, he was 
himself impressed by the extent and va- 
riety of the activities that go on from day 
to day in this congregation. He writes: 
“One can readily understand that with a 
schedule such as has been presented above, 
the days are hardly long enough to accom- 
plish the work. Each morning Dr. Weber 
comes to the church office where a full- 
time secretary does the clerical work re- 
quired and where members of the con- 
gregation can consult with the pastor and 
where he can be reached throughout the 
morning. Every afternoon is spent with 
the sick, the fatherless, the shut-ins, the 
hungry, and the broken-hearted. Time 
does not permit the making of any social 
calls, but no home that is visited is left 
without a short service of prayer.” 


FOR... 
SERVICE od BEAUTY 


LLUSTRATED is the magnificent 
Wicks Installation in St. Alphonsus 
(Rock) Church, Saint Louis, Missouri, 


Its beauty of design and symmetry 
and its superb tone balance hos 
been praised by scores of musk 
cians. It is one of hundreds of 
similar fine Wicks instruments. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


Wicks ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
Dept. L. U. 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
had confidence in Wards Missionary Unit 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of quality. 
SECRETARIES and PURCHASING AGENTS 
of Foreign Missions find that our free 
catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, and 
our special Pe prices enable them to 
save money for their stations. 
ISSION BOARDS can economize by se- 
lecting hardware, paints, plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies and similar materials from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Dept. L 
Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. S. A. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to Attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A.M. 

11:00 A.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


MORNING 

SERVICE 

Broadcast over x 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 
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IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Church Furniture 


OSSIT CRAFTSMEN 
STUDIO—FACTORY 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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A XGHOIR GOWNS. 


SULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings Ornaments-Fringes- 
“Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE on REQUEST 


Pulpit GOWNS 


i W\ # Hangings and Emblems. Bible 
oul I Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
f prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request. De- | 
) Moulin Bros. & Co., 1127 8. 4th 
» St., Greenville, Illinois. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 

Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
$16.00 a Dozen. 


REDINGTON CO., Dept. 76, SCRANTON, PA. 


USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES 
HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 
Recommended by a!I denominatlonsforitsfreshness and accuracy, 
forits simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


THE BEST GIFT FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


One hundred and sixty-eight stories, each complete in itself, yet form- 
ing a continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis to Reyelation. 
Each ofthe world-old storiesis told by the noted author in a manner 
thatis vitally interesting and instructive to young and old alike. 
Biggest and Best Illustrated Book Ever Sold for the Price 
Beautifully illustrated with 281 pictures in colors and in black and 
white; over 100 famous Leinweber paintings. 759 pages. Price. .$2.00 
At all bookstores or from the publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Winston Blidg., Philadelphia 
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RADIO BROADCAST 
PROGRAM 


Subject: “At Home in the World” 


Tue ForricN Missions Conference of 
North America announces a continuation 
of last year’s series of broadcast programs 
presented by the National Broadcasting 
Company over WJZ and stations of the 
Blue Network, each Friday noon from 
April 8 through June 17, 1938, at 12.00- 
12155. Sic. 

The subjects through April will be: 
April 8—“China, Japan and the Future” 
April 15—“Life at High Tide” 

April 22—“Measuring Wealth” 
April 29—“Blind Spots” 

The speaker will be Leslie Bates Moss. 

The aim is to interpret to the American 
public the world Christian enterprise which 
through co-operation seeks to meet basic 
human needs and develop a world com- 
munity of Christians. Every Christian who 
sees a new vision of his responsibility for 
building a peaceful world neighborhood 
thereby adds to the strength of a safer 
and better world. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albany, N. Y. First Church, C. E. Frontz, 
D.D., pastor, reports increased activity in 
all the organizations of the church and 
marked increase in the attendance at all 
services. Additional services have been ar- 
ranged and the response has been en- 
couraging. In January the number com- 
muning was nearly 100 more than at.other 
January communions. 

The attendance during the Lenten Sea- 
son has been excellent. The Ash Wednes- 
day evening service was fifty per cent 
better than last year, and this fine attend- 
ance has continued thus far during the 
season. Varied services have been planned 
for the remainder of the Lenten Season. 

The Women’s Missionary Society held its 
Week of Prayer March 7 to 12. The Young 
Women’s Society co-operated in this. The 
choir presented the cantata, “Penitence, 
Pardon and Peace.” This service was held 
March 7 and was conducted by the or- 
ganist and choir director, Mr. Frederick 
W. Kalohn. “The Crucifixion” will be sung 
on Wednesday during Holy Week by the 
Senior Choir. 

The Senior Luther League will present 
a religious drama, “That Home in Beth- 
any,” on Palm Sunday evening. This is 
the fifth year that the Luther League has 
presented a religious drama and all have 
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been truly devotional. Luther Leaguers 
are looking forward to the state conven- 
tion to be held in Syracuse May 27-30. 
The Men’s Club is purchasing a rug for 
the steps and the chancel. It is hoped to 
have it in place before Easter. The men 
were responsible for the service at the 
local Protestant Welfare’s House of Friend- 
ship March 22. A devotional service was 
followed by a social hour and movies. 


Baltimore, Md. During the Lenten Sea- 
son at Zion Church, the Rev. Leon N. Zahn 
is preaching two series of sermons, the 
one entitled, “Possessing the Light,” and 
the other, “Projecting the Light.” In the 
first series the titles of the sermons are ~ 
as follows: “Seeing the Need,” “Making 
the Decision,” “Establishing Communica- 
tion,” “Knowing the Truth,” “Learning the 
Rules,” “Receiving the Spirit,” and “Main- 
taining the Life.” In the second series the 
titles are: “Creating the Desire,” “De- 
manding the Decision,” “Leading to God,” 
“Teaching the Rules,’ “Communicating 
the Spirit,” and “Sharing the Life.” The 
subject of the sermons during Holy Week 
will be as follows: Palm Sunday—“His 
Life Climaxed”; Wednesday—“Their Re- 
fusal Definite”; Good Friday—“The Worst 
They Could Do”; Easter—“His Devotion 
Justified.” ; 

Zion Church celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary in January with special serv- 
ices and meetings. A Silver Anniversary 
Booklet was published and special effort 
was made to increase the Anniversary 
Fund, which is expected to be large 
enough at the end of 1938 to liquidate the 
mortgage indebtedness of the church. 

At the various services from January 
9 to 30 the sermons were preached by 
Dr. A. R. Wentz and Dr. H. D. Hoover 
of Gettysburg Seminary; Dr. A. W. Ahl, 
founder and first pastor of Zion; the Rev. 
W. G. Minnick, third pastor, and the pres- 
ent pastor. Dr. Fritz O. Evers of Baltimore 
was the speaker at the anniversary ban- 
quet. Dr. P. G. Burgdorf brought greet- 
ings from the synod. 


Bellerose, N. Y. March 13 Holy Trin- 
ity Church dedicated a new Midmer-Losh 
pipe organ at a cost of $1,600. The entire 
amount was in hand before the contract 
was signed. The Rev. Harold S. Miller, 
pastor of the Church of the Incarnation 
and president of the Long Island Confer- 
ence, preached the dedicatory sermon. The 
pastor loci, the Rev. W. John Derr, con- 
ducted the service. Credit is due the com- 
mittee which served in raising funds and 
selecting the organ. 


Charleston, S. C. Since January Dr. 
Walter C. Davis has been preaching a 
series of sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments to congregations that completely fill 
the large auditorium of St. Matthew’s. 
Church. It was suggested that the older 
people of the church be honored the day 
the fourth commandment was scheduled. 
They were given a special invitation and 
as many as could come were brought to 
the service. The day proved a happy one 
for all. Nineteen members, all above 
eighty, were specially honored by having 
their names and ages in the bulletin for 
the day. The oldest was ninety-six. 

At the Ash Wednesday evening service 
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‘he congregation filled the church and ran 
over into the balcony; more than 700 being 
present. At the close of the service they 
stood and pledged the pastor to come every 
Wednesday evening during Lent if pos- 
sible to do so. Before Lent this congrega- 
‘tion has a spiritual visitation of all mem- 
‘bers, workers going into every home and 
leaving a calendar for daily devotions 
during Lent. 


Luray, Va. St. Mark’s congregation at a 
Jyecent service regretfully accepted the 
resignation of H. R. McKay, who has 
faithfully served as superintendent of the 
church school for more than thirty-eight 
consecutive years. The pastor commended 


(Mr. McKay for his long and faithful serv- 


ice as a Sunday school officer, and the 
assembled group honored him by electing 
him Superintendent Emeritus. Mr. and 


Mrs. McKay have been actively identified 


. 


with the Lutheran Church for almost half 
a century. He has served for a number 
of years on the church council, and at 


. present is vice-chairman. She has served 


in the church organizations and recently 
‘completed a history of the congregation. 
The erection of a modern seven-room 


‘)parsonage, recently completed (a part of 


the $6,000 building program), has now 


the Rev. and Mrs. 


been occupied by the pastor and his wife, 
{ Glenn Boliek. Soon 
)after they moved into this new home they 
held “Open House” to the members. The 
wives of the members of the building com- 
mittee assisted in receiving the guests on 
this occasion. 

The membership is responding to the 
Lenten call: “To Worship and Witness.” 
This particular program will culminate 
in a Sunrise Easter Service to be held 
within the shadow of the new Belle Brown 
Northcott Memorial Carillon Tower, lo- 
eated on the grounds of Luray Caverns. 
This special service will mark the first 
service of its kind to be held at this ideal 
spot. 


New York, N. Y. The formation of the 

Parish Cabinet was a step taken in the 
direction of making possible even greater 
co-operation among the organizations of 
Holy Trinity Church, and of insuring 
maximum efficiency. The organizations and 
interests represented in this body are: The 
Church Board, the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
) Henrietta K. Maurer Missionary Society, 
the Senior and Intermediate Luther 
Leagues, the Semper Fidelis Club, The 
Couple Club, The Mothers’ Club, the Sun- 
day and Weekday Schools, and Social 
Service. One representative from each of 
these groups meets with the deaconess, 
Sister Bessie Engstrom, and the pastors, 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer, the Rev. W. Van H. 
Davies, and the Rev. Elmer R. Hart, to 
discuss the programs of the organizations. 
Recommendations are submitted by the 
cabinet to the affiliated organizations. 

This cabinet, although only two meet- 
ings have been held, has demonstrated its 
value. It is a clearing house where the 
activities of societies are co-ordinated and 
an educational source from which infor- 
mation is desseminated about the extent 
and significance of the activities done by 
the auxiliary organizations. 
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San Francisco, Calif. March 6 was a 
memorable day for the people of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, the occasion being the 
thirtieth anniversary of the dedication of 
their beautiful church building. This con- 
gregation was organized by the late Rev. 
Herman Gehrcke in 1895, and worship was 
conducted in a renovated church building 
on Eleventh Street near Market. 

The great disaster of earthquake and 
fire of April 1906 laid the little church in 
ruins, but the undaunted pastor gathered 
the scattered members of his flock and at 
once started plans to build a new and 
greater church at the present location, 
Sixteenth and Dolores Streets. March 29, 
1908, the new church, built in semi-Gothic 
style, with its beautifully decorated in- 
terior and memorial windows, was ded- 
icated to the service of the Triune God. 
Pastor Gehreke passed to his reward in 
January 1936, and the congregation called 
the Rev. Herman Lucas of Fresno, Calif. 

The anniversary services were held in 
German and in English. Pastor Lucas con- 
ducted the morning service in German, 
assisted by Dr. C. F. Oehler, pastor emer- 
itus of St. John’s Church, Sacramento. 
At the evening service Dr. Oehler, who 
preached the dedication sermon thirty 
years ago, delivered the anniversary ser- 
mon in English. Dr. James J. Raun, pres- 
ident of the Synod of California, brought 
the greetings of that body. St. Matthew’s 
Choir did itself proud in singing elaborate 
music. Notwithstanding the wet south- 
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wester coming in from the Pacific both 
services were well attended. Under the 
efficient pastorate of Mr. Lucas the con- 
gregation is prospering and is looking for- 
ward to a healthy and steady growth. 


Swanburg, Minn. Faith Church has 
“sraduated” from the little rural school- 
house where it was organized and where 
it worshiped for the first two years of 
its existence. The parsonage, made pos- 
sible by gifts of friends outside of the 
congregation, was completed and Pastor 
John E. Dehaan and his wife moved out 
of the temporary quarters provided by 
the congregation. But still the congrega- 
tion was crowded in the little schoolroom 
and circumstances prevented the erection 
of the proposed basement chapel. 

A number of faithful men of the church 
came to the rescue. They erected an ex- 
tension to the building formerly occupied 
by the pastor; fitted it out with com- 
fortable benches, a paneled pulpit and altar, 
and communion rail. One of the parish- 
ioners provided a reed organ. Thereupon 
the ladies set to work making drapes for 
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ALMS BASON, highly polished 
brass, bright finish with a red em- 
bossed plush mat. Furnished either 
plain or with etched text on rim. 
Diameter 12 inches. PLAIN $10.00, 
ETCHED $20.00 


Complete ecclesiastical wares for 
personal or institutional use. 
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Your church, federation, coun- 
cil or committee can obtain 
funds for operation . . . renova- 
tion . . . new building. Careful 
plans are necessary. We are 
equipped to help you. Write to- 
day for a copy of “Institutional 


Financing.” 


PIERCE and HEDRICK 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza ................ NEW YORK 
837 Phelan Building........ SAN FRANCISCO 
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a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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the windows, decorating them with ap- 
pliqued Christian symbols; they also pro- 
vided velour altar and pulpit hangings. 

February 27 the completed parish house 
and temporary chapel was dedicated. Dr. 
P. H. Roth, president of Northwestern 
Seminary, preached the sermon at the 
morning service and Pastor Dehaan per- 
formed the act of dedication. 

In the afternoon, additional plank seats 
were set up when members of Grace 
Church, Mildred, joined Faith congrega- 
tion in a missionary rally in the new par- 
ish chapel. Patrick Magalee, Hindu Chris- 
tian from British Guiana, now a student 
at Northwestern Seminary, delivered the 
address on “Fruits of Your Faith.” The 
little building was taxed to capacity. 

Grace Church, Mildred, Minn., is a newly 
organized congregation developed through 
the efforts of Pastor Dehaan during the 
past year in a promising field sixteen miles 
from Swanburg. 


Williamsport, Pa. Sunday, March 13, St. 
Mark’s Church observed the fiftieth an- 
niversary of “The Common Service.” 

The senior choir and the children’s choir 
sang several psalms and chants at the 
morning service, and the Minister of 
Music, Frederick A. Snell, gave a resume 
of the historical and spiritual significance 
of “The Common Service.” The pastor, 
the Rev. J. Ray Houser, spoke on “Christ, 
Our Life.” At the evening service special 
music was sung by the young people’s 
choir and the senior choir. 

The Common Service, which is used in 
form and text (although not all use the 
same music) by most of the Lutheran 
congregations in America, has had tre- 
mendous influence on the life and worship 
of our Lutheran people. It seemed to St. 
Mark’s that it was both fitting and proper 
to observe such an important event. 


Woodhaven, N. Y. About two years ago 
several members of St. Luke’s Church, of 
which the Rev. Erwin R. Jaxheimer is 
pastor, decided that the Bible should not 
only be in the pulpit, but should’ be used 
in the pews before and during the service. 
A few loyal parishioners and friends gave 
a number of Bibles as memorials. A little 
later, through the interest of one conse- 
crated teacher, a Bible class of young boys 
saved their pennies each week and with 
their sacrificial offerings managed to pre- 
sent the church with sixteen Bibles. 

Several other classes have done the 
same. Now the church has a fine supply 
of Bibles, and God’s Word has a richer, 
fuller meaning for those who, with the 
pastor, refer to the Scripture passages 
cited in the sermon. Incidentally, each 
scholar in St. Luke’s Bible School owns 
and uses his own Bible. 


JOINT COMMISSION 


THE THIRD MEETING of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Fellowship of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and the American Lu- 
theran Church was held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on Friday, 
March 11. The main topic for discussion 
was the question of the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Satisfactory progress was made 
toward an understanding of this question. 
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SYNODS 


The ninety-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East Pennsyl- 
vania will convene in Zion Church, S. W. Her- 
man, D.D., pastor, Harrisburg, Pa., May 17 to 
19. The president of synod, E. Martin Grove, 
D.D., will preach the synodical sermon Tuesday 
evening, May 17, to be followed by the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The business sessions of the synod will begin 
Wednesday morning, May 18. 
J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will take place for the conduct 
of regular business May 17 and 18, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Coral Ridge, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
A. G. Belles pastor. The meeting of the state 
Brotherhood will be held Monday, May 16, pre- 
ceding the sessions of synod. 

David M. Funk, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, formerly the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska, 
will hold its forty-ninth annual convention, May 
18-22, in the First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, 
Nebr., F. C. Schuldt, D.D., pastor. Opening 
services 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 18. 

A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June 13- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- 
mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 
didates for ordination will be entertained if 
application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. H. 
Carroll, Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in Grace 
Church, Casper, Wyo., the Rev. Charles S. 
Bream pastor, May 6-9. The opening service 
with sermon and Holy Communion will be held 
at 8.00 P. M., Friday, May 6. 

Albert H. Schnake, Sec.. 


CONFERENCES 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Adjacent States will hold the spring 
convention in Nativity Church, 17th and Tioga 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.,. J. C. Fisher, D.D., pas- 
tor, April 25 and 26. Opening session, April 25, 
4.00 P. M. with the Service of Holy Com- 
munion. Representatives of causes will be heard 
in connection with the dinner, Monday eve- 
ning, April 25, beginning at 6.00 o’clock. 

Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York will be held Wednesday, April 27, in 
Christ Church, Newburgh, N. Y., the Rev. 
Ernest C. French pastor. Sessions begin at 10.30 
A. M. with the Communion Service. Sermon 
by the Rev. William C. J. Weidt, acting pres- 
ident of conference. F. W. Grunst, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
East Pennsylvania will be held May 4-6 at the 
Seventh Street Lutheran Church, Lebanon, Pa., 
the Rev. E. Allan Chamberlin pastor. Mrs. Ray 
Moyer, 308 South 12th St., is chairman of the 
Credentials Committee. Carrie L. Fehr, Sec. 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will be held at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 3 and 4. 

Mrs. E. P. Boersch, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will meet 
for its thirty-sixth semi-annual convention be- 
ginning at 10.00 A. M., April 26, 1938, in the 
Wicker Park Lutheran Church, Hoyne Avenue 
and Le Moyne St., the Rev. Charles Venable 
pastor. Dr. Arline M. Beal will be our guest 
speaker. Charlotte Schaeffer, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Margaret Baker Culp 


died November 30, 1937, in Philadelphia, aged 
seventy-nine years. She was born in Lewis- 
town, Pa., daughter of Henry Baker, D.D., and 
Margaret Everson Baker. In her early child- 
hood her father received a second call to First 
Church, Altoona, Pa., serving that congregation 
altogether twenty-six years. She received her 
early education in Altoona, later in Lutherville 
Seminary, Maryland. 
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\ After her marriage to Charles W. Culp she 
esided for a number of years in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., then for twenty-five years in Richmond, 
Ya. After the death of her husband, she came 
| to reside in Philadelphia, attending Immanuel 
‘Lutheran Church, 57th and Christian Streets, 
to which congregation she bequeathed the 
residue of her estate. 
, She was always a consecrated church mem- 
ber and worker, interested primarily in mis- 
sions, although every phase of the work inter- 
ested her. She was at one time an officer in 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Alle- 
ghany Synod, and taught a class of girls at 
Immanuel Church. She was a member of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Immanuel at 
_ the time of her death and both this society and 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the First 
Church, Altoona, are memorializing her. 
Funeral services were conducted in Immanuel 
_Church by her pastor, the Rev. Henry Cor- 
nehlsen, Jr. Interment took place in Altoona, 
Pa., where rest her parents and her husband. 
March 28, 1938. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr. 


The Rev. Jesse Dunn 


/ywas born August 11, 1850, on a farm in Marion 
‘County, Ind., not far from Indianapolis. Robert 
Dunn, his father, was a Scotch Presbyterian 
‘while his mother, whose maiden name was 
_ Potter, was a Methodist. The boy grew up on 
the farm, working in the fields during the 
summers and getting such schooling as he could 
during the winters. In large measure he owed 
his education to his own efforts and ambition, 
supplemented by the facilities of the public 
library. In 1869 he graduated from the South- 
‘ port Academy and followed this by attendance 
_at the State Normal School at Terre Haute. 

It was in 1874 that he determined to study 
for the ministry. In early life he had joined 
‘the Methodist Church, but some years later, 
while a teacher, he had learned of Lutheran- 
ism and transferred his affections to that faith. 
Though desiring to become a minister, he was 
_‘already married and lacked the means for going 
to the seminary, nor could his synod support 
him. He therefore studied privately under Dr. 
M. J. Stirewalt and the Rev. J. G. Hursh. In 
1884, he was ordained by the Indiana Synod 
jand became pastor at Benton in Elkhart County. 
Within the next five years he had organized two 
other churches, one at Syracuse and one at 
_ Nappanee. The three congregations became 
' known as the Syracuse Parish. Here he re- 

mained until 1896, having served in the mean- 
time as secretary of the Indiana Synod for five 
years and as president in 1891 and 1892. 

In 1896, he came to the Pittsburgh Synod as 
pastor of Pleasant Unity (St. Paul’s, Trauger), 
at that time a ‘“‘union’”’ church. He continued 
as pastor until 1903, by which time the two 
congregations had separated and were erecting 
separate buildings. He then served the Donegal 
Parish for a period of three years, returning to 
Indiana in 1908 to serve at Nappanee. He came 
back for a second term of service at Donegal 
in 1913, and this time served the parish for over 
eighteen years. 

Ill health and age necessitated his retirement 
in June 1932. With his wife he moved to In- 
diana, but after her death returned to the loved 
hills of Westmoreland County, where death 
came to him at Stahlstown on March 21, 1938. 

Pastor Dunn, twice married, is survived by 
four of his children. His daughters by his first 
marriage are Mrs. Florence Bartholomew of 
Goshen, Ind., and Mrs. Iva Myers of Millers- 
burg.. His two living daughters by his second 
marriage are Mrs. Estella Kalb and Miss Jessie 
M. Dunn of Stahlstown. One daughter, Martha 
R., died in 1926, and Mrs. Dunn died in 1937. 

Services were conducted in Mt. Zion Lutheran 

Church, Donegal, Pa., Wednesday afternoon, 
March 22, in charge of President Bagger of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, who preached the sermon. 
He was assisted in the service by Dr. John J. 
Myers, secretary of the synod, Dr. W. H. Hetrick 
\of Connellsville, and the Rev. H. N. Brant, the 
‘pastor loci. Pastor Dunn’s body was taken to 
Benton, Ind., where interment took place in 
Jackson’s Cemetery with the Rev. Paul M. Brosy 
of Goshen, Ind., officiating. 

Pastor Jesse Dunn was much loved by his 
brethren in the synod and esteemed for his 
fervor, faith, and friendliness, as well as for 
the courage with which he met the handicap of 
impaired hearing through the years. With his 
passing a rarely fine spirit and a faithful wit- 
ness of the Lord Jesus was joined to his fathers. 

Henry H. Bagger. 


Lloyd William Steckel, D.D. 


Two-thirds of the Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica will feel the loss of William Lloyd Steckei, 
D.D., who died at his home in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Sunday, March 20, 1938. As a commissioner to 

, the National Lutheran Council from the United 
Lutheran Church in America, he had helpful 
contact with official representatives of both his 
own church body and those in the American 
Lutheran Conference. His more direct influence 
was felt, however, in the counsels of the Board 
of American Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, where he was just com- 
pleting six years of faithful service when he 
was called to his heavenly home. 

His was a gift for participation in far-reach- 
ing church activities. For thirteen years, 1916 
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to 1929, he served as secretary of the English 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the Northwest, 
the body to which he devoted all but the iirst 
five years of his ministry. 

It is as a pastor that he will be best remem- 
bered. He was always a gentle counselor of 
souls, both from the pulpit and in private min- 
istrations, known and loved by hundreds even 
beyond his parish lines. So great was his com- 
munity’s confidence in him that in a great in- 
dustrial struggle in Milwaukee he was chosen 
an arbiter in a small group that effected an 
early settlement. In every relationship he lived 
the gracious life that he preached. He upheid 
high ideals before his congregations, and leaves 
as physical monuments to his faith beautiful 
church buildings in his last two congregations. 

A native of Mulberry, Ind.; educated at Thiel 
College and Chicago Seminary, he was ordained 
by the Chicago Synod in 1904. He served St. 
James Church, Chicago, 1904 to 1906; First 
Church, Mishawaka, Ind., 1906 to 1909; First 
Church, Platteville, Wis., 1909 to 1914; Salem, 
Albert Lea, Minn., 1914 to 1923; and Resurrec- 
tion, Milwaukee, from 1924 to the time of his 
death. 

In 1905 Dr. Steckel took to himself as wife 
Agnes O. Hanson of Chicago, who has been his 
faithful helpmeet in home and church ali 
through his ministry. She and their two_chil- 
dren, Kenwyn Richard, at home, and Mrs. Marie 
Peterson of Chicago; his aged mother at Mul- 
berry and two sisters; and two grandchildren 
survive to mourn his departure. 

Dr. Steckel’s death was a sudden end brought 
about by an accumulation of ailments from 
which he long had suffered with great for- 
titude. Less than a week previous he had 
preached to a large Lenten congregation. Death 
took him early Sunday morning, March 20. _ 

Funeral services were held in Resurrection 
Church Tuesday afternoon, March 22. The Rev. 
John I. Meck, president of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference, read the liturgy. The sermon was 
preached by President R. H. Gerberding of 
the Northwest Synod. Words of comfort and 
appreciation were spoken by President William 
Niebling of the Milwaukee Lutheran Minis- 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. M73, Toronto, Can. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 
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28 New Black Poplin Pleated Choir Gowns, 
$3.75 each. All or part. Louis J. Lindner, 
425-LP Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pulpit 
Gowns—Poplin, $18.00; Mohair, $20.00. 
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terium, the Rev. Peter Peterson of Chicago, rep- 


resenting the National Lutheran Council, and 
the Rev. John F. Fedders, a lifelong friend and 
ministerial neighbor. The church council of 
the bereaved congregation were the pallbearers, 
and a cordon of some fifty robed ministerial 
brethren paid tribute to the stilled form of their 
beloved associate. 

Burial took place in Mulberry, his childhood 
home, with the final service conducted by the 
Rev. Frank B. Hertzel, pastor of the sorrowing 
mother’s church. R. H. Gerberding. 
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NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


The work of outstanding Bible scholars of our church. It covers the entire Testa- 
Coa Re ment, book by book, chapter by chapter, carefully, reverently. The treatment of each 
: book includes an historical introduction, then follows the commentary proper. 

Nine extended introductory essays dealing with the various aspects of the New 
Testament are included. 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 
By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


The story of the restoration of the female diaconate in our era told against the 
background of the life and work of a thoroughly consecrated personality. 


CHURCH UNITY 
By F. H. KNUBEL 


Cloth. $3.00. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


A commentary on the EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS and a treatise on Church Unity. This study is presented under the con- 
viction that the theme of this great epistle is the unity of the church. 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


A concise readable book about the Lu- 
theran Church—her history, her distinc- 
tive doctrines and methods of work. In 
less than a hundred pages, this handbook 
provides a fund of information that 
otherwise could be gleaned only by go- 
ing through scores of books. Whether one 
is an inquirer about the Lutheran Church 
or already a member, this work will 
prove of great interest and value. 

Boards. 50 cents. 


FACTS OF OUR FAITH 
By WILLIAM L. HUNTON, D.D. 

In short, terse paragraphs, the author 
has told in simple language what the 
church teaches on important questions 
of evangelical faith and what its prin- 
ciples and methods of operation are. An 
appropriate gift book for young Lu- 
therans and a helpful handbook for all 
our laymen. 

Decorated cloth. $1.00. 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


An intriguing story revolving in large part about the affairs of 
the twin sons of a minister in straitened circumstances. A work 
of fiction that will have an elevating effect and a strong appeal 
Cloth. MDlustrated. 
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$1.00. work in Japan. 


LUTHERAN MAKERS OF AMERICA 


By IRA OLIVER NOTHSTEIN 


Thumbnail sketches these are of sixty-eight notable early Lutherans—simply-told 
short, biographical portraitures giving the essential facts concerning their subjects 
and the nature of their contributions. 


ADVENTURING FOR CHRIST 


By IRA OLIVER NOTHSTEIN 


Concise and readable life stories of fully two score notable missionary leaders of 
the Lutheran Church, not only foreign, but also home and inner, both of this and 
other lands, over the whole period of the mission activity of our church. 

Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE WAY 
A Little Book of Christian Truth 
By CHARLES M. JACOBS 


The facts of religion, Christian truths, 
appear here in language that anyone can 
understand and in a style that all will 
enjoy. Jesus Christ is shown as the source 
and center of Christianity, and the Chris- 
tian life in all its true glory is depicted 
and emphasized. This is a book for the 
adult and for the boy and girl of confir- 
mation age as well. Price, $1.00. 


SECOND HAND — 
By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A novel of equal interest both as an entertaining account of 
changing attitudes and a delightful romance, and a vivid and 
authentic portrayal of the life of the missionary and of mission 
Cloth. 175 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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